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THE COMMONWEALTH AND 
THE DICTATORSHIPS 


HE events of the last few months, including the 

absorption of Austria into Germany, the resignation of 
Mr. Eden and the agitation for an expanded air programme 
in Great Britain, have gradually brought home to the 
public mind the tremendous change that has come over the 
international scene and the position of the British Common- 
wealth through the colossal rearmament of the totalitarian 
Powers. Many of the comfortable assumptions upon which 
public thinking had rested have been rudely shattered. In 
consequence there has been an unusual degree of uneasiness 
and of political recrimination about foreign policy both in 
the Dominions and at home. This article is an attempt to 
set forth the realities with which any foreign policy for the 
Commonwealth must deal. 


I, Europe WrrnHout AMERICA 


HERE ate two popular explanations of the dangers 

with which we now find ourselves faced. The first 
is that the feebleness or lack of conviction of the principal 
members of the League of Nations, and notably of the 
British Government, in fulfilling their obligations under 
the Covenant, is the cause of all the trouble; that if only 
they had stood firm we should still be living in a world of 
peace and “collective security’; and that if they would 
only stand firm now the old security could be rapidly 
restored. The second is the Marxist explanation that the 
successive National Governments in Great Britain, par- 
ticularly the Chamberlain Government, being essentially 
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bourgeois creations, ate necessarily pro-fascist in their sym- 
pathies, and that in their fear of communism they are 
treacherous to the League of Nations and are conniving 
at a victory for the fascist Powers in Europe, even at the 
tisk of thereby gravely endangering the security of the 
British Commonwealth. These doctrines are comforting 
in their simplicity, but neither really explains the facts. 

The breakdown of the League of Nations, though it 
has certainly been accelerated by the vacillating policy of 
its members, has been fundamentally due to deeper causes. 
The first has been that the League never achieved universal 
membership. This destroyed from the beginning the 
thesis upon which the sanctions contemplated under article 
16 rested, that economic boycott by the whole of the rest of 
the world would suffice to deter or defeat an aggressor. 
The second has been that, because the members of the 
League retained their full sovereignty, it has never been 
able to revise treaties or remove the economic and political 
causes making for war; for revision could take place only 
with the consent of every Power directly concerned. 
Hence the discontented Powers, being unable to secure 
redress of their grievances at its hands, began to go into 
opposition to the League. 

Even so the League as a new system of diplomacy might 
have accomplished far more than it has actually to its credit, 
had it not been for the withdrawal of the United States, 
and the failure of the Commonwealth nations to realise 
that the League could not succeed unless it could both 
assure collective justice and mass overwhelming collective 
power behind its judgments. We say this in no critical 
spirit of the United States, who had her own strong reasons 
for refusing membership of the League. But the whole 
peace settlement assumed the continued co-operation of the 
United States in trying to bring the ravaged world back to 
peace and order; her withdrawal from such co-operation 
had consequences of which most people, including almost 
all Americans, are largely unaware, but which must 
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be understood if we are to judge correctly the present 
position. 

Woodrow Wilson had declared at Paris that one of the 
first duties of the League would be to revise treaties of 
peace that had been made while war fever was still high, 
and while it was still universally believed on the Allied side 
that Germany was solely responsible for the war. The 
withdrawal of the United States deprived the League of the 
support, not only of the strongest Power in the world, 
but also of the Power most detached from the inner quarrels 
of Europe. That withdrawal carried with it other fateful 
consequences. It wrecked the joint Anglo-American 
treaty of guarantee to France, which had been one of the 
essential foundations of the Paris settlement. France, 
with a population of 40,000,000 over against a more highly 
industralised German population of 65,000,000, had aban- 
doned her policy of dismembering Germany only on con- 
dition that the United States and Great Britain shared the 
risk by undertaking to come to her assistance in the event 
of “unprovoked aggression” by Germany. When this 
joint guarantee lapsed, France reverted to the policy of 
keeping Germany permanently weak by enforcing the dis- 
armament and demilitarisation clauses of the Versailles 
treaty, by ringing her round with military alliances, by 
invading the Ruhr, and later by refusing any revision of 
the essential discriminations of the treaty system. Great 
Britain shared the responsibility for all this, because she 
did not offer her own unilateral guarantee until the autumn 
of 1922, when the alliances had already been made and 
when M. Poincaré was preparing to invade the Ruhr in 
order to compel full execution of the treaty. The with- 
drawal of the United States from the Reparations Commis- 
sion similarly turned it from a potential instrument for 
revising reparations, and relating them to inter-Allied 
war debts, into a relentless collector of the maximum 
possible sums. Even the Locarno treaties sought to 
perpetuate the discrimination against Germany in the shape 
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of the unilateral demilitarisation of the Rhineland. The 
main outcome of this policy of repressing Germany, to 
which France thus felt driven, was the rise of Herr Hitler 
to leadership of a National Socialist Germany. 


Il, THe LeacuE WirHout Power 


HE zeal of the British nations for disarmament, 
coming after the withdrawal of the United States, had 
not less far-reaching consequences from the standpoint of 
power. It meant that they were unable either to give 
to France the security without which she was unwilling 
to abandon her repression of Germany, or to maintain 
behind the League the superiority of power necessary to 
give it authority. Overwhelming power in the hands of 
the state is necessary to maintain peace and the rule of 
law in domestic affairs. Similarly, power is the ultimate 
governing force in international affairs, and, if a League 
system is to work, it will only be because it has irresistible 
power behind it. A League with universal membership 
could have had power in a lightly armed world: a partial 
League required adequate superiority of armament. 
American failure to support the League, and the dis- 
armament policy of the British Commonwealth, meant 
that power eventually passed out of the hands of the 
democratic and League countries into the hands of those 
individual nations that were prepared to make the sacrifices 
necessary to build up armaments. The great aggregation 
of power represented by the United States, the British 
Commonwealth and France, which had won the war and 
enunciated the ideals of the League, gradually dissolved. 
The consequence became clear as soon as war exhaustion 
began to wear off. The militarists of Japan decided to 
embark on a policy of continental expansion. They knew 
that the signatories of the Nine-Power treaty could never be 
induced voluntarily to consent to such action. Under the 
Washington naval treaty, however, Japan possessed a navy 
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that made her completely master of the China Seas; and 
with Russia still outside the society of respectable nations 
the Japanese military leaders felt secure against effective 
intervention. They were right. At no time was there any 
likelihood that Mr. Stimson or President Hoover, let alone 
Congress, would risk war with Japan over Manchuria. 
Because the Singapore base was not ready and because any 
fleet that Great Britain could possibly mobilise in the Far 
East was far inferior to that of Japan, Great Britain could 
not take action involving the risk of retaliatory attack by 
Japan, unless she was assured of the full co-operation of the 
American navy. That co-operation was never offered. 
The Japanese Government, on the other hand, now under 
the control of the military, understood the realities of the 
power situation. The English-speaking democracies were 
still bent upon disarmament and still relied upon the efficacy 
of the moral judgment of mankind unsupported by any 
readiness to make active sacrifices for it. It was the first 
illustration of the truth that, in a world in which member- 
ship of the League was not universal, article 16 of the 
Covenant could be made effective only if the nations in- 
voking it were prepared to risk war, and moreover possessed 
such a military preponderance that in the event of war they 
could be certain of rapid victory. 

The Abyssinian case illustrated the same truth. Mus- 
solini decided to try to solve his internal problems and to 
gratify his own ambitions by seizing the one part of Africa 
that was not under European control. Like the Japanese 
militarists, he knew that he could not obtain the consent of 
the League Powers for any such enterprise, and realising that 
his time was short, if he was to succeed before Germany 
was rearmed, he invaded Abyssinia in the autumn of 1935. 
This flagrant breach of all that the League stood for was 
clearly a final test of the theory of collective security. If 
Mussolini succeeded, the League as a system of collective 
security was dead. For the scene was no longer in the Far 
East, where admittedly the League countries could exercise 
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directly but little power, but in a region where they could 
certainly manifest decisive superiority, both economic and 
military, as against Italy. Despite a valiant beginning, 
mainly under the impulse of British public opinion, the 
attempt faded away in impotent failure. Though a more 
resolute leadership by the British Government might have 
saved the situation and prevented many of the disasters 
that have happened since, the reasons for failurewent deeper. 
The first was that public opinion in none of the democracies 
was really prepared to go to war in defence of Abyssinia 
and the League, though it might have been pushed into it 
by resolute leadership; moreover, because of their faith 
in disarmament, the democracies were actually unprepared 
for wat. The League, in the popular mind, was then a 
system for running the world without war, not a system of 
collective security whose efficacy depended upon the readi- 
ness of its members to go to war in order to check aggres- 
sors. ‘The second basic reason was that France and most 
of the active continental members of the League were far 
more concerned with the German menace than with saving 
Abyssinia; they were therefore quite unwilling to become 
involved in a war with Italy that would allow Germany to 
escape from the fetters and frustrations of Versailles. 

Since Abyssinia the situation has progressively deterior- 
ated. The members of the League have been unable to 
agree either to make any concession to Germany on the 
fundamentals of the Versailles treaty or to take common 
action to prevent her from rearming. By making the worst 
of both worlds they have given to Herr Hitler and the 
National Socialist régime three resounding victories for 
totalitarian power diplomacy over League methods. They 
have been unable to prevent either wholesale intervention 
in the Spanish civil war, or Japan’s attempt to destroy the 
whole nationalist movement in China, as the necessary 
preliminary to turning China into a satellite State and a 
private economic preserve. 

The entry of Herr Hitler into Austria was a decisive 
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triumph of power politics over the League thesis. Not 
only did nobody do anything but mildly protest; the 
incorporation of Austria in Greater Germany involves a 
change in the whole strategic situation which makes it far 
more difficult than before to apply League sanctions in 
central and eastern Europe. 

It is no use crying over spilt milk or trying now to 
assess exactly where the British or any other Government 
went wrong. The fundamental truth is clear, that the new 
way of international life implied in the League of Nations 
could have succeeded only if the victorious democracies that 
established it had stood together in strength to maintain the 
two principles upon which any system of collective diplo- 
macy must rest. The success of the League system does 
not depend on fidelity to the literal text of the Covenant, 
which is too rigid and legalistic to fit the conditions of a 
changing world. League diplomacy, if it is to succeed, 
must on the one hand be able to remove the grievances that 
induce nations to consider paying the price of war in order 
to redress them, while on the other it must be able to prevent 
or defeat attempts to alter the status quo by war or the threat 
of wat. The two principles are inseparable. Unless the 
League can apply both it will, in practice, be able to apply 
neither. Just as within the state a failure to remedy 
grievances or to prevent individual resort to force ends in 
revolution or civil war, so a similar failure on the inter- 
national stage leads to alteration by violence or to war. 

At the moment it is clear that the League can discharge 
neither function effectively over the greater part of the globe. 
It is even doubtful whether it can, in fact, do so anywhere 
in Europe. The first object of democratic policy should 
be to convince the world that in the adoption and execu- 
tion of those principles lies its real hope of peace, pro- 
gress, and national and individual freedom. But there is 
a long and difficult road to travel before that goal can be 
reached. Readjustments will first have to be made by old- 
style diplomatic means. The first step towards it is that the 
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democracies should understand the part that power must 
inevitably play, whether in the League system or outside it, 
in a world whose nations still cling obstinately to the 
principle of national sovereignty. 


III. ComMMUNISM AND Fascism 


EFORE considering the place of power in the con- 
temporary world, however, we must turn to another 
aspect of the international situation, which, as the League 
declines, is becoming increasingly menacing—the so-called 
ideological conflict betweencommunism and fascism. Both 
ideologies seek to remould society by enabling a single 
party to capture the machinery of the state by revolutionary 
violence. All revolutionary parties rest on an emotional 
rather than an intellectual basis. The emotion that ani- 
mates communism is class feeling, and the philosophical 
doctrine is the Marxist interpretation of history. The 
emotion that animates fascism is racial nationalism, stirred 
to vigour partly by the violence of the communist attack 
on the bourgeoisie and the national tradition, and partly by a 
sense of unjust treatment or unfulfilled racial destiny; the 
philosophy is fundamentally the Nietzschean cult of power 
and violence as the test of right. Both are anti-Christian 
and anti-liberal. Both seek to achieve their ends by compul- 
sion, propaganda and the suppression of all opposition and 
all contrary opinion. Though both proclaim the restora- 
tion of individual liberty for re-made man as an ultimate 
goal, both in practice treat the citizen as a means to the 
end of the dominant party rather than as an end in himself. 
Historically, fascism is a counter-violence to the violence 
of communism. Whatever may be the future of socialism 
as a method of organising a democratic society, there 
seems to be no doubt that, once communists try to put into 
practice the fundamental Marxist and Leninist doctrine that 
socialism can be established only by violently “ liquidating ” 
the bourgeoisie, fascism always wins; for nationalism is a 
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more potent cry than class war, which splits the nation, 
and the bourgeoisie are better organisers and understand the 
use of force far better than the proletariat. 

The conflict between fascism and socialism explains a 
good deal of contemporaty world politics. One of the 
reasons that drove Japan to intervene in China was fear 
lest communist Russia should absorb China itself. One 
of the reasons that influenced Hitler in supporting Italy in 
Abyssinia was fear lest the victory of the League might end 
ina “red” Italy. But the most conspicuous case has been 
Spain. The full facts are not yet known, but there seems 
to be little doubt that both communistsand fascists, in Spain 
itself and in foreign countries, sought to use the difficulties 
in which the republic found itself in 1936 as an opportunity 
to overthrow liberal institutions and to capture the Spanish 
state, partly in order to expand their own power, partly in 
order to prevent a victory for the rival gospel. The 
outbreak of the civil war was followed by intervention 
from both quarters. Whether it was ever possible for 
France and Great Britain to prevent foreign interven- 
tion by resolute action, without becoming involved in a 
European war, or whether if the Government and General 
Franco had both been accorded full belligerent rights it 
would have made a decisive difference, is a hotly disputed 
question to which we shall not attempt an answer here. 

There is no dispute that the successful fascist inter- 
vention has introduced a new element into the world 
situation which is exceedingly disquieting to the British 
Commonwealth and France. May not the ending of the 
Spanish civil war by a final victory for General Franco mean 
that Spain will fall under the domination of a party which 
has embraced fascist ideals, and is therefore naturally 
aggressive and expansionist, or even of the great fascist 
Powers themselves, and so become an outpost of world 
fascism on the coast of Europe, threatening the security of 
France and the communications of the Commonwealth ? 

The most sinister explanation of British policy, that it 
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deliberately favours fascism, can certainly be dismissed. 
The passivity of its policy is probably due to the normal 
determination of every democracy not to become involved 
in wat, to the fact that both the French and British Govern- 
ments were backward in their armaments as compared with 
their rivals, and to the practical difficulty of doing anything 
effective in Spain unless the democracies had been willing 
to intervene in the Spanish conflict itself as openly as the 
rival system. However that may be, the course of events 
in Spain has introduced a vehement division into the dis- 
cussion of foreign politics. Left-wing and trade union 
opinion, in England, in the Dominions, in India and in the 
United States, as well as in France, is becoming so alarmed 
at the growing power and audacity of fascism that it is 
almost prepared to join with communism in fighting it 
actively everywhere. Rather than side with communism, 
Right-wing opinion in these same countries would prefer to 
see the victory of the fascist Powers themselves. 

THE Rounp TasLeE takes neither of these views. It 
considers that both systems of party dictatorship are fatal 
to free institutions and to the development of the fully 
responsible moral individual. Modern war, however, 
is also fatal to free institutions. The convulsions caused 
by the late war have destroyed what we mean by freedom 
over nearly two-thirds of the globe. Another world war 
would compel the remaining democracies to adopt, at least 
for the time being, some authoritarian system in order to 
defend their national existence. In our view the right 
policy for the Commonwealth, and for all democracies which 
are free to do so, is to avoid commitment that might lead to 
participation in an ideological war, but rather to prepare 
themselves to defend their own common heritage if it is 
attacked. It is now clear that they will be able to do this 
only if they are both adequately armed and can show a 
united front to the rest of the world. 
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IV. THe PrRosBLEM FOR THE COMMONWEALTH 


NOTHER article in this issue * gives some detailed 

consideration to the problem of strategy and power as 
it faces the nations of the British Commonwealth to-day, 
Two main points stand out. The British Commonwealth, 
for two reasons, is much more vulnerable now than it was 
in 1914. The first reason is that whereas in 1914 it had only 
one hostile navy to consider, if the anti-Comintern pact were 
to become a military entente it might now have to face 
naval war on three fronts—the North Sea, the Mediter- 
ranean and the Far East. Such an onset the British navy, 
at its present or its planned strength, could not, by itself, 
sustain. The French navy, however, is a strong support 
in the Mediterranean. Moreover, while the United States 
adheres to her policy of armed isolation, she seems to 
contemplate keeping a larger fleet than the Japanese in the 
Pacific, and this fact acts as a strong deterrent to any possible 
attempt by Japan to attack Singapore or the Dutch islands 
or Australasia. 

The second weakness of the British Commonwealth is 
the new vulnerability of Great Britain and of the com- 
munications of the Empire from the air. The proclaimed 
air standard for Britain is parity with the strongest nearby 
continental Power. But parity must refer not only to 
quality and quantity of front-line aeroplanes, but also to 
the means of defending industrial cities and ports, including 
the organisation, evacuation and provisioning of the 
civilian population of vast cities like London, under the 
kind of constant aerial bombardment that modern air forces 
can inflict. Germany is said to be so organised that she 
can deal with 25,000 air-raid casualties per diem in the event 
of war. To-day Great Britain has not more than half the 
aeroplanes, half the organised productive power, and half 
the anti-aircraft organisation that Germany possesses, and 
France is alleged by an eminent French general not to possess 

* See below, p. 470. 
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more than a third of these. That is one of the main reasons 
for the recent decision to correlate the armaments of the two 
countries for defensive purposes, and strenuous efforts are 
now being made in both democracies to make good the 
days “‘ that the locust has eaten ”. 

This weakness in armed power of Great Britain and 
France illustrates aptly the other central fact of the present- 
day power situation, which is that collective security, in 
the sense generally implied by the use of the word on the 
political platform, simply does not exist. Most of the 
smaller Powers have proclaimed their intention to remain 
neutral rather than risk war by fulfilling their obligations 
under the Covenant. The delay in the rearmament of 
Great Britain and France, and the executions in Russia, 
coupled with the superior efficiency in war preparation of 
the totalitarian systems of Germany and Italy, render 
doubtful the outcome of an armed conflict between the three 
main League Powers and the anti-Comintern group. (At the 
moment, indeed, perhaps the greatest security against world 
war is provided by the vigour and tenacity of the Chinese 
resistance to Japanese aggression.) Nothing will restore 
the active support of the lesser Powers for collective security 
under article 16 save the re-appearaMce on the League side 
of an overwhelming preponderance of armed strength, 
coupled with the conviction that in a crisis it will be used, 
even if that may mean war. 

This analysis does not necessarily imply that any of the 
great Powers, fascist or otherwise, wants or is planning 
general war. Under conditions of international anarchy 
the greatest deterrent to war between the great armed 
Powers is the fear of general war itself. Power politics is 
a game in which economic concessions, or extensions of 
political influence or territory, are obtained by playing 
diplomatically the cards of armed power, or occasionally 
by swiftly crushing weak opponents. It does not contem- 
plate general war because of the inevitable destruction that 
protracted war involves for those making it, and because of 
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the uncertainty of the result. General war may come 
about, as in 1914, through an accident or the mischief of a 
fool or a rogue. But it is not an objective in itself. 

Until the nations can be brought to the two principles of 
collective diplomacy already described, the best security 
for peace is that the world should be divided into zones 
within each of which one of the great armed Powers, or a 
group of them, is clearly preponderant, and in which there- 
fore other Powers do not seek to interfere. Then there 
may be peace for a time. The peace of the nineteenth 
century rested on the fact that the supremacy of the British 
navy kept the whole oceanic area free from general war. 
The wars of Europe and the Far East were prevented from 
spreading to this sheltered zone, while the independence of 
the Americas was protected by the Monroe doctrine. Free- 
dom only extends under conditions of stable peace, and 
the unparalleled growth of free institutions during the 
nineteenth century was due to this Pax Britannica on the 
seas. The vital question now arises whether in that same 
zone, to which France and Scandinavia must be added, it is 
not possible, despite the immense armaments of central 
Europe, Russia and the Far East, for the democracies to 
create the security, stability and peace in which liberal 
institutions can survive. The oceanic zone in fact con- 
stitutes the one part of the world in which it is possible to- 
day to realise the ideals of the League of Nations. There is 
general contentment with the status quo, and any necessaty 
modifications of it can probably be made by pacific means. 
The one uncertain question is whether the democracies can 
act together and collectively mobilise the preponderance of 
force that will assure them against external aggression. 


V. THe CHAMBERLAIN-EDEN CRISIS 


GAINST this background occurred the crisis that 

led to the resignation of Mr. Anthony Eden.* Its 

exact nature is still obscure. To a certain extent it was a 
* See below, p. 542. 
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clash of personalities. Mr. Baldwin had left his Foreign 
Secretary a free hand.” Mr. Chamberlain had very definite 
ideas of his own about foreign policy and insisted on the 
predominant réle which, in the last resort, belongs to the 
Prime Minister. But there was also a conflict, not perhaps 
of policy, but of approach to policy. It seems clear that Mr. 
Eden, who had approved of opening negotiations with 
Italy, would not have resigned merely on a question of 
how and when the negotiations should be opened unless 
there had been a further divergence in the background. 
What that divergence was can probably be explained thus : 
Mr. Eden, whose political career lay in the post-war age, 
was very closely bound to the French school of collective 
security, entrenched at the Quai d’Orsay and among the 
Little Entente Powers and the politicians he constantly 
met at Geneva, who meant by collective security the main- 
tenance of the treaty of Versailles as against Germany. He 
was anxious to retain the support of the Left and of the 
League of Nations Union at home behind his policy, and 
so was reluctant to involve himself in negotiations with the 
dictators which were bound to end in some compromising 
of the full League position. Mr. Chamberlain, less fully 
steeped in the post-war tradition, considered that the 
official League policy had failed in that it had not given 
security to China or Abyssinia or Spain and was not solving 
outstanding conflicts, while its practical outcome had been 
to drive Germany, Italy and Japan into an association 
extremely dangerous to the British Commonwealth and 
menacing to world peace—an association which the League 
Powers, in the existing condition of their armaments, were 
in no position to resist by war. In these circumstances he 
determined to break through the ideological antagonism 
that separated Leaguers and anti-Leaguers, democrats and 
dictators, anti-fascists and anti-communists, and to see 
whether it was not possible by direct, frank discussion to 
arrest the drift towards world war bythe road of compromise 
and agreement. 
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It is too early yet to say whether Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy is going to succeed, though it seems certain that in 
the present conditions of power Mr. Eden’s policy could not 
have succeeded either. The Prime Minister has won an 
undoubted success in the first round with his agreement with 
Italy, which has outwardly ended the active hostility of 
Italy to Great Britain and eased the position in the Mediter- 
ranean. But if he is to succeed fully he has three very 
difficult problems to face. ‘The first is that of Spain, Mr. 
Chamberlain has secured his agreement with Italy at the 
ptice, it seems, of abandoning any serious effort to end 
Italian or German intervention on the side of General 
Franco. Although there is still a formidable stream of 
volunteers and munitions moving into Spain on the Govern- 
ment side from France and Russia, Mr. Chamberlain’s policy 
arouses vehement hostility on the Left at home, and he 
has still to ensure that at the end of the civil war Italian 
men and material are actually withdrawn from Spain and 
that Spain itself does not remain under the control of 
Italy and Germany. 

Then there is the Far East. China is certainly fighting 
on the side of world freedom in her gallant struggle with 
Japan. So long, however, as the policy of the United 
States is neutrality, and the diplomatic struggle in Europe is 
as acute as it is to-day, it is impossible for Great Britain, 
even with the assistance of Australia and New Zealand, to 
interfere in the Far East or do more than defend the 
Singapore front. 

Finally, there is the most acute and dangerous problem of 
all, that of Germany. Germany has now attained certain 
of the objectives she has sought. She is heavily rearmed 
and is safe from invasion, despite her exposed strategic 
position. After three centuries of division, she has won the 
essential unity of the German people—long opposed by 
the French tradition inaugurated by Richelieu—and by 
reason of her disciplined and totalitarian organisation she is 
now the strongest single military Power in Europe. But she 
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still has other aims. She has unsettled the future of the 
Sudeten Germans and the other German minorities, in 
Poland, Memel, possibly in Denmark. She repeats her 
demand for the return of her former colonies. She has to 
build a secure economic foundation for the well-being and 
improving standard of living of the German people. And 
there still remains to be elucidated the part that Germany 
is to play, as a world Power, in moulding the future of 
the world. 

The solution of these problems has been made infinitely 
harder by two further elements. The first is the momentum 
and prestige that totalitarian power diplomacy has gained 
through being able to take by unilateral acts what negotia- 
tion failed to secure, combined with the difficulty felt by the 
rest of the world in recognising the changes in the balance 
of forces that must follow the emergence of Germany from 
the almost helpless and subordinate position which she 
occupied after the war into that of a world Power of the 
first order, determined to secure an equal share with her 
tivals in strength, territory and influence. The second is 
the character of the National Socialist régime itself. Never 
has a nation been so disciplined and so organised to exercise 
pressure abroad, by power politics and if necessary by war, 
as the “ total ” Germany under the leadership of one of the 
most remarkable leaders in history. Nazi Germany may 
be largely the creation of Versailles, but it also represents 
the Hegelian worship of the state as an end in itself; and 
while the immediate aims of Nazi diplomacy may be not 
unreasonable its methods are likely to be as high-handed 
and ruthless and formidable as have been the methods 
adopted by the National Socialist party in its seizure of 
power in Germany itself. 

Czechoslovakia is apparently the danger spot of the next 
few months. It will require high statesmanship on all 
sides to find a peaceful and stable solution of the minorities 
problem. The critical question for the next six months 
is whether the four great Powers represented by the 
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Franco-British entente and the Berlin-Rome axis can make 
up their minds that they will not go to war with one another, 
and that they must settle outstanding problems by agreement 
together. Until that is done it is difficult to see how there 
can be a cessation of the competition in armaments or 
security against world war. Mr. Chamberlain’s diplomacy 
logically leads to that end, if the others will agree and are 
reasonable in their demands. 


VI. Democratic UNrry AND PREPAREDNESS 


NE conclusion at least is clear. Whether we wish 

gradually to restore the basic League principles as a 
universally accepted international system, or whether we 
are concerned to preserve free institutions and democracy 
as a way of life; whether we feel that a real settlement with 
our rivals is possible only if it is made from strength and 
not from weakness, or whether we are only anxious to 
preserve our own nation or the British Commonwealth 
from attack and possible destruction, the first and paramount 
necessity is armed power adequate for the purpose. Paci- 
fism in the sense of non-resistance is no answer. It is only 
a laissex-passer to the gangster. Resistance by non-violence 
is a creed that has never been tested in international relations 
and that few understand. The final ending of war and of 
competitive armaments will be reached only when we can 
create a world government, which alone has arms, which 
represents the whole human race, and whose legislative 
and executive acts are controlled by constitutional process. 
That is far beyond the horizon. 

The issue that the western democracies will almost 
certainly have to face sooner or later is whether they can 
preserve their freedom and security without a political and 
defensive integration among themselves even closer than 
that of the League Covenant. Until a new equilibrium is 
reached it is clear that far greater sacrifices, the nature of 
which cannot yet be fully seen, will be required, if our 
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freedom and institutions are to be secure, than most people 
have tealised. What each member of the Commonwealth 
should do will vary according to its strategic and geo- 
graphical position, and is for itself to decide. In Great 
Britain the most urgent need is the achievement of air 
parity and the proper organisation of air defence. We 
believe that an essential step, immediately necessary, is the 
preparation of a universal national register which will allot 
to every available citizen the task he can most usefully 
perform, so that he can be trained to perform it. If, then, 
emergency does arise it can be met with smooth efficiency 
and not confusion. ‘The adoption of such a policy would 
probably do more than any other single act to deter 
aggression, because it would be evidence of a vigorous 
national morale. In the long run, however, the surest 
and the most permanent contribution that the oceanic 
democracies, including the United States, could make to 
peace and freedom would be to organise a league for 
collective justice and collective security among themselves. 





AGRICULTURE ON RELIEF 
By a Special Correspondent 


I. Arp For BririsH AGRICULTURE 


N discussions on agricultural policy, the issues are 

invariably complicated by a curious mixture of economic, 
political, sociological, and even sentimental considerations. 
From time to time the desire to have a bigger or stronger 
farming industry in Great Britain has shown itself in various 
measures of aid to agriculture. But the object of these 
efforts is not always precisely defined. Is it to improve the 
living conditions of those already on the land? Is it to 
increase the production of foodstuffs that would be required 
in time of war, or of those that might obviate the present 
malnutrition of some sections of the people? Or is it to 
increase employment in agriculture and to augment the rural 
population? It cannot be assumed, unfortunately, that 
measures designed to achieve any one of these objectives 
will automatically succeed in the remainder. In fact, it is 
more probable that each conflicts with the others. The 
only apparent point of unanimity among those who pre- 
scribe for a sickness which they do not always pause to 
diagnose is that something must be done for farming. 

In the urgencies of short-term planning and emergency 
legislation, it is often convenient to forget that the bulk of 
the 46 million people in the United Kingdom owe their 
livelihood and their present standards of consumption to the 
growth of a system of international trade which is based 
primarily on the importation of food and raw materials in 
exchange for exports of manufactured goods and the pro- 
vision of certain services. If, therefore, the stimulation 
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of British agriculture affects seriously this fundamental 
economic organisation, it is likely to result in lower stan- 
dards of living all round. For these reasons, any measures 
that aim at helping agriculture through the regulation of 
imported food supplies must have a special significance for 
the country as a whole. 

The recent discussions at Sydney among representatives 
of Empire producers may prove to be of considerable 
importance in relation to Great Britain’s trade policy. 
According to cabled reports, agreement was reached on two 
main principles. First, the conference reaffirmed the dogma 
of post-1931 policy : the home producer first on the British 
market, the Empire producer second and the foreigner third. 
Secondly, resolutions were passed with the aim of securing 
the more orderly marketing of Empire produce; com- 
modity councils, controlled and financed by producers, are 
to be set up to regulate the flow of supplies of primary 
products to the United Kingdom, to such an extent as may 
be necessary to avert restrictive action under statute by the 
United Kingdom Government. 

Developments in the Government’s agricultural policy 
had suggested that the general idea of restriction of 
imported supplies had been dropped in favour of other 
methods of assistance, but the discussions at Sydney and the 
contributions by the British delegation, which bore signs of 
having been inspired by Whitehall, indicate that the con- 
clusion was premature. Experience of the last few years 
has shown very definitely that a policy of restriction is 
dangerous, not only to the industrial interests of Great 
Britain and to the exporter from the Dominions, but also to 
the British agricultural community for whose benefit the 
control of imports is presumably undertaken. 

In estimating the value of past agricultural policy and the 
probable effects of any new policy on Empire trade and on 
British farming, it is essential to consider the steps already 
taken by the United Kingdom Government to foster the 
agricultural industry. Much of the assistance has originated 
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since 1931, but it must not be supposed that before that date 
British agriculture had been left entirely unprotected from 
the onslaughts of the competitive system. Admittedly the 
special benefits conferred on farming were for the most part 
indirect, being mainly derived from relief from rates and 
from the provision of special funds for agricultural research. 
Apart from the sugar beet subsidy, which was worth about 
£4 million a year to the industry, the estimated value of this 
indirect assistance, according to Dr. Venn, was about £21 
million a year. 

Since 1931 the value of assistance, both direct and by 
relief from taxation and rates, has approximately doubled. 
Recent legislation has adopted three main lines of attack : 
the reorganisation of marketing, protection from imports, 
and more direct assistance by means of subsidies. 


II. REORGANISATION OF MARKETING 


T is difficult to estimate the effects of the recent market- 

ing reorganisation on the returns to the British farmer. 
One of the objects of the Agricultural Marketing Acts of 
1931 and 1933 and of more recent legislation was to enable 
producers, by granting them powers to control their output, 
to overhaul their methods of marketing. Control of the 
home output was intended to help the farmers in three ways : 
first, it was to give producers, when organised, added 
bargaining power in their dealings with the middleman; 
secondly, it was to stabilise prices by enabling producers to 
distribute the available supply in such a way as to avoid gluts 
and shortages on individual markets; thirdly, it was to give 
producers the opportunity of increasing their returns by 
reducing either the quantities of produce sent to market or 
the total amount produced. 

Controlled distribution of market supplies, according to 
the second of these purposes, may be effective in increasing 
the farmers’ returns. Zoning of supplies, the elimination 
by the Milk Marketing Board of that wasteful criss-crossing 
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of milk supplies which was a feature of unorganised buying 
and selling, and the provision of better market intelligence 
by the Potato Marketing Board are examples of the methods 
whereby organised marketing may improve the regulation 
of the market and obviate some of the excessive price 
fluctuations that characterised agricultural marketing in 
Great Britain. It is impossible to put a precise monetary 
value on these efforts. 

Available price statistics seem to indicate that increased 
bargaining power has so far had little or no effect in reducing 
the margins between what the consumer pays and what the 
farmer gets; in fact, for milk and pigs, middlemen’s 
margins may have been stabilised at a slightly higher level 
than in pre-marketing-scheme days. For potatoes, changes 
in marketing methods and trade practices have been more 
notable, but here again they have had little apparent effect 
on actual distributors’ margins. 

Those provisions of the Agricultural Marketing Acts 
which gave organised producers monopoly powers over 
the home output are effective in raising returns to the farmer 
only where the total supply is under control and where 
the consumer considers the commodity to be sufficiently 
essential to make him pay considerably higher prices. 
Where a large proportion of the supply is imported, or 
where the consumer switches over to some other foodstuff 
rather than pay a higher price, monopoly powers are of little 
value to the home producer, unless, of course, the alternative 
supplies are also curtailed. So far as the existing schemes 
go, the powers of supply control for this purpose have 
probably been effective for milk, hops and potatoes. By 
controlling the supply of liquid milk to a market that was 
naturally protected, the Milk Marketing Board has been 
able to maintain “uneconomic” prices—prices high 
enough to attract a supply of milk in excess of the market’s 
requirements. It is impossible, however, to make any 
reasonable estimate of the cash value of the monopoly 
powers under this scheme. The hops marketing scheme, 
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with its more rigorous restriction of supply, has probably 
raised the hop growers’ returns by as much as £500,000 a 
year compated with pre-scheme years, though that must 
necessarily be a very rough approximation. For potatoes, 
total supplies have been stabilised at a high level, and prices 
have been consequently so low that production control has 
yet exerted little or no influence on general market condi- 
tions. The riddle regulations,* however, by cutting market- 
able supplies, may have succeeded in increasing producers’ 
returns in one or two years. 

In summary, therefore, the measures for the reorganisa- 
tion of agricultural marketing have probably had but a 
slight effect on farmers’ returns beyond preventing a 
decline in milk prices and securing an increased return for 
potatoes and hops, the latter a very unimportant source of 
income to British agriculture as a whole. The Agricultural 
Marketing Acts, as means of raising farm returns through 
marketing organisation, have not come up to expectations. 


Ill. Restriction oF Imports 


HE financial benefits of import regulation are easier to 

assess, since it may be said with the conviction resulting 
from both theoretical and statistical analysis that with minor 
exceptions such regulation has not materially increased the 
returns to the British producer. 

The policy of restricting imports failed to achieve its 
objectives because it was fundamentally unsound and not 
because the methods employed to cut down imported sup- 
plies were ineffective. The figures given below indicate 
the changes in the volume of the food imports that are most 
directly competitive with British farm produce. Between 
the pre-depression period, 1927-29, and 1931, food imports 
had increased by as much as 17 per cent., partly as a result of 


* In peperon for market, potatoes are passed over riddles or 


sieves; if the size of the mesh is expanded, the proportion that does 
not pass through—the marketable supply—is nh 
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increasing production in the exporting countries and partly 
as a result of the closing of several of the normal markets, 
such as France, Germany and Italy. Economic nationalism 
aggravated the depressing effect of increased output and 
accumulating stocks, and prices fell precipitously. At the 
end of 1931 and in subsequent years, a number of measures 
were introduced which were calculated to restrict United 
Kingdom imports; the most effective of these were the 
departure from the Gold Standard, the Import Duties Act, 
the Ottawa Agreements, the Irish Free State (Special Duties) 
Act and the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1933. The 
Empite preferences or exemptions concentrated the effect of 
these measures mainly on supplies from foreign countries. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF THE VOLUME OF Foop Imports INTO THE 
UNITED KINGDOM FROM EMPIRE AND FOREIGN SOURCES, 


1931 TO 1937. 
(1927-29 = 100.) 


Source. . 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
From Empire 
countries . 117 123 %&@4t 487 «(+7 (‘%$T$2 142 
From foreign 
countries . 116 99 87 84 82 75 79 
From all coun- 
tries . . 327 Bit. 307 368 tes IS 


Between 1931 and 1937, the total volume of food imports 
had declined by 12 per cent. An increase of 22 per cent. 
in shipments from the Empire had been more than counter- 
balanced by a cut of 32 per cent. in supplies from the 
foreigner. The policy of “the home producer first, the 
Empire second and the foreigner third” was to dll 
appearances successful, so far as the shares of the home 
market were concerned. The market for imported food 
had been cut by 12 per cent., and the Empire’s share of what 
was left had risen from only 38 per cent. in 1931 to 52 per 
cent. in 1937. 

The underlying theory of import restriction was that a 
reduction of imports would raise the prices of British farm 
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produce, thereby encouraging the British farmer to increase 
his output to fill the gap thus made in total supplies. There 
are three more or less distinct reasons why such a policy, 
even if it had applied to Empire supplies as well as those 
from foreign countries, need not have been expected to 
accomplish this object. The fact that it left unaffected a 
large part of the total supply, that from the Empire, made 
it fairly certain that home prices would not be increased 
materially. 

In the first place, the imported commodity is not always 
directly competitive with the British product. In general 
the latter is higher priced, and restriction of the cheaper 
commodity may have little or no effect on the dearer, since 
it certainly does not increase the consumer’s purchasing 
power and enable him to buy the dearer article, for which 
there is presumably a preference. Evidence of this is seen 
in the results of the bacon import policy; it was realised 
that a tariff might be unreliable in reducing imports, and the 
quotas allocated to the main supplying country, Denmark, 
were well below her previous rates of export. The price of 
Danish bacon, cuts of which were previously sold at about 
6d. per lb, below the corresponding cuts of British bacon, 
rose practically to the same level as that of home-grown 
bacon and, for a few months, even above it. British pig 
prices were left almost unchanged, although it must be 
admitted that home prices did not fall as home production 
increased. 

This lack of direct competition between British and 
imported products is fairly widespread; the restriction of 
chilled and frozen beef imports did not affect the price of 
good British beef cattle; British eggs are normally dearer 
than imported eggs, and the tariff, even if it had been 
successful in reducing imports, would therefore have had no 
effect as a means of raising prices. Similarly with butter and 
most of the other live-stock products, the relation between 
the imported supply and the home price is weak. 

In the second place, the overseas product often comes on 
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the market at a different time of year from the British one; 
this is particularly true of imports from the Southern 
Hemisphere, the source of an increasing proportion of 
oversea supplies to the British market. 

Finally, there are certain types of commodities for which 
the consumer is not willing to pay an unlimited amount; 
hence it is difficult materially to raise prices by cutting down 
supplies. Any suggestion of higher prices drives the 
consumer to find a substitute, and the demand for the 
product drops. Since these substitutes have become in- 
creasingly easy to find, the number of commodities that fall 
into this category is now very great. ‘There are, of course, 
still commodities which the consumer will buy in certain 
quantities, regardless of the price, in which case prices may 
be raised very considerably by restriction. ‘The distinction 
may be more clearly illustrated by a comparative study of 
what has actually occurred as a result of decreased supplies 
of eggs and cheese: a drop of 10 per cent. in supplies caused 
tetail cheese prices to rise by as much as 40 per cent., 
whereas a similar deficiency in egg supplies raised egg prices 
by only 5 per cent. To look at it another way, raising the 
respective prices of cheese and eggs by 10 per cent. would 
apparently necessitate cutting cheese supplies by only 2} per 
cent. and egg supplies by as much as 20 per cent. 

There are, of course, exceptions to the generalisation that 
import restrictions do not raise farming incomes in this 
country. ‘Tariffs that have been placed on a number of 
fruit and vegetable imports may possibly have improved 
the market for the home crop, chiefly where they have 
lengthened the period when foreign supplies are not on 
the market and where the cost of “‘ out-of-season ” produc- 
tion does not increase sharply. Yet the effects of even these 
tariffs upon farming as a whole are not extensive; fruit and 
vegetable production yields less than 10 per cent. of the 
agricultural income, and there has been little permanent 


change, asa result of the tariffs, in the total area of land 
devoted to these crops. 
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IV. Drrecr AssIstANCE 


ITH the comparative failure of marketing reorganisa- 

tion and import regulation, the third method, direct 
assistance, became increasingly popular. Until 1931, sugar 
was the only crop that had been singled out for such special 
favour, but after that date it was followed by a quick succes- 
sion of commodities—wheat in 1932, milk and fat cattle in 
1933, barley and oats in 1937 and pigs in 1938. In addition, 
assistance was also given for the provision of certain 
fertilisers, for drainage and for the eradication of disease. 

The following is a rough list of the sources of special 
assistance to the agricultural industry at the present time. 
There are other sources of help, but they have been omitted 
as not being distinctively of benefit to agriculture. A few 
of the earlier items on the list are little more than rough 
estimates : 
£ million. 

Special research and education . ‘ae 

Rating relief , . ‘ - 16° 

Reduced transport rates : : . o8 

Smallholding grants. , . R bre) 

Sugar subsidy and revenue rebates ‘ 5°2 

Wheat ; ‘ ‘ ‘ : ; 1°3 

Milk . : ' , . : =. 

Fat Cattle . ‘ ; ; : . 3°9 

Barley and oats 18 


Limeandslag_ . . ; . a. 
Drainage * . ; . ; ; i on 
Disease* . f ‘ : : , 09 
Pigs . : : . ‘ R : se) 


36°9 


* Agriculture Act only. 


The preferential treatment may therefore be taken as 
worth approximately £37 million a year at the present time. 
This ignores the questionable value of statutory monopoly 
powers, tariffs, quotas, special assessment for income tax, 
reduced tithe payments, and so on. Against this total, a 
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number of writers offset the computed increase in wages 
enforced by the wages boards. While this is justifiable in 
considering the position of the farming employer, it is not 
a special burden peculiar to the agricultural industry; other 
industries have their wages boards, many of which are more 
effective in maintaining wages than those for agriculture. 

This total of £37 million is not a maximum liability for 
the state under the various measures; for example, whereas 
in 1936-37 the amounts paid out under the wheat, fat cattle, 
milk and sugar subsidies totalled only £11 million, in 1934- 
35 the total had been over £20 million. It is possible, 
therefore, that if world price levels fell again total payments 
might easily amount to about £50 million. 

It has become increasingly evident that there is a limit to 
the price Great Britain is willing to pay for the luxury or the 
necessity of maintaining her agricultural production. After 
all, where 94 persons out of every 100 are primarily 
interested in getting the kind of food they want at as low a 
price as possible, the remaining 6 persons cannot push their 
own interests too far. Periodic fear of shortage, when 
wart threatens, may create a sudden interest in the farmer, 
but it is usually too ephemeral to promote confidence in the 
future of the industry. 

The more recent measures of assistance all reflect efforts 
by the Government to attain a “‘limited liability”. Thus, for 
example, the full guaranteed price for home-grown millable 
wheat is limited to a quantity not exceeding 36 million cwt. ; 
any excess proportionately reduces the deficiency payment, 
and the total liability of the Government varies only with 
the world price of wheat. The sugar beet subsidy now has 
a proviso limiting the full assistance to an output of sugar 
equivalent to 560,000 tons of white sugar; the fat cattle 
subsidy is limited to £5 million; the barley and oats sub- 
sidies, and the subsidy on milk used for manufacture, all 
have their limits. 

It may be assumed, therefore, that the present level of 
expenditure, both direct and indirect, is about as much as 
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“ the traffic will bear”. With other claims of even greater 
urgency upon it, the Treasury is unlikely to disgorge more, 
nor will the legislator, the elector and the Empire producer 
easily tolerate further restriction of the market. What, 
then, is the outlook for British agricultural production ? 
Is there any prospect of further expansion, or must it merely 
maintain its present position, recently described as that of a 
“* permanent pensioner ” of industry ? 


V. CAN BritisH AGRICULTURE EXPAND ? 


F we rule out the possibility of any material increase in 
artificial aid, there are three possible means whereby 
further expansion might be achieved, namely : 


Lower production costs, 
Lower marketing costs, 
Increased demand. 


Lower production costs include three possibilities: first, an 
absolute reduction in costs; secondly, a reduction relative 
to costs in other home industries; or thirdly, a reduction 
relative to costs in overseas countries. Only the two latter 
would be calculated to lead to a general expansion in British 
farming. 

The recent changes in agricultural technique are 
sufficiently well known to make a recapitulation of them 
unnecessary. There is no doubt that in post-war years 
very great progress has been made in facilitating the 
output of more food from the same unit of land or capital 
and from the same quantity of labour. Improved varieties, 
better breeding and management of both crops and live- 
stock, the introduction of labour-saving devices, have all 
helped to increase agricultural production by lowering costs. 

Improvement in agricultural technique is not sufficient, 
however, to guarantee increased production and the greater 
use of land, labour and capital in farming, unless the pro- 
gress is more rapid than in other industries. While agri- 
cultural progress is probably more rapid to-day than before 
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the war, it is doubtful whether the present rate of progress 
is as high as in other industries, even those industries which 
have been exceptionally depressed. 

Finally, it is essential, in the absence of artificial stimuli, 
that progress should be more rapid than in those countries 
from which competing agricultural products are imported. 
If scientific discoveries applied to Great Britain alone, and 
were sufficient to overcome the differences in natural condi- 
tions and human aptitudes which are the basis of inter- 
national trade, then Great Britain might produce on equal 
terms the food that she now buys abroad. Scientific dis- 
coveries, however, cannot possibly be confined to one 
national area. 

In support of his policy of protecting British agriculture, 
the last Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Walter Elliot, used to 
maintain that such protection would only be temporary, 
since science was levelling out the comparative advantages 
of certain countries in certain lines of production. By 
obtaining nitrogen from the air, for example, England 
would no longer be at a disadvantage relative to those 
countries which had easy access to natural supplies of 
nitrates. ‘This thesis is not an easy one to sustain. In fact, 
science has tended to emphasise rather than nullify natural 
advantages. The rapid development of transport by rail 
and sea during the last century did not overcome the 
natural advantages of the different countries, but made it 
possible to use them to the full extent; vast areas of the 
world were brought into cultivation, better suited to certain 
lines of food production than the older countries. Cheap 
refrigeration opened up the pampas of the Argentine as 
cattle-raising areas for the British market; those factors 
which favour grassland farming in Great Britain are present 
to an even greater degree over millions of acres in Argentina, 
which the discoveries of science brought into fuller use. 
More recent research by the chemist, physicist and botanist 
on fruit storage is now preparing the way for a greater 
utilisation of the tropical conditions favourable to fruit 
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production. New Zealand, which at one time could export 
little else but wool, has been enabled by the invention of 
refrigeration and the cream separator to become the 
“world’s dairy farm” and to utilise her special advantages 
to the utmost. While the output of milk per cow in Great 
Britain increased by less than 2 per cent. a year, the output 
of butter-fat per cow in New Zealand increased by over 3 
per cent. a year. The recent advances in fodder conserva- 
tion have aroused considerable hopes of reduced costs in 
dairying in Great Britain; very similar discoveries are at the 
same time opening up new areas for dairying in Australia. 
Many other examples could be given to suggest that im- 
provements in productive efficiency are making as much, 
if not more, headway in other countries, by comparison 
with Great Britain. It would be optimistic to expect a 
marked increase in the output of British farming as the 
result of a rapid change in relative costs of production. 

The second possible source of an expansion of production 
is a reduction in distribution costs. Any decline in these 
would stimulate the demand for the output of agriculture as 
a whole, while a relatively greater decline in the costs of 
marketing home-produced, as compared with imported, 
foodstuffs would stimulate especially British agriculture. 

It would take too much space to enter into a discussion at 
this point on such a controversial subject as the alleged 
wastes and redundancy in the marketing system in Great 
Britain or to attempt to assess the possible savings that 
might be achieved by reorganisation; the tendency is to 
over-estimate them. So far as relative costs are concerned, 
there are inherent features of British farming, such as the 
wide dispersion of production, its diversification, with a 
consequent output of small quantities of produce at different 
times of the year, the perishability of most of its produce, 
which add greatly to the costs of marketing. Imported 
produce is commonly less perishable, more uniform, its 
areas of production more localised and specialised—features 
which make for bulk handling and lower costs. Unless 
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domestic marketing methods are capable of considerable 
reorganisation, the reduction in marketing costs will pro- 
bably be more rapid for imported than for home-produced 
foodstuffs so long as the present nature of British farming 
remains unchanged. 

The third possible source of expansion is through an 
increased demand, derived from an increase either in the 
total population or in the per-capita consumption of the 
existing population. As to the former possibility, it is 
generally agreed that the rapid increase in the population 
of western Europe that characterised the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries has ceased and that after a few 
yeats of relative stability it is likely to decline. Such a 
development must have far-reaching effects on agriculture 
as a whole, though possibly less serious effects for British 
farming than for overseas countries. 

Experience has shown that as standards of living rise 
there is a marked transition from one type of foodstuff to 
another, from “cheap” to “ dear” foods. ‘The lowest 
rung on the dietetic ladder is comprised of the starchy foods, 
such as rice, potatoes, rye and the like. The next step is 
the substitution of wheat for the cheaper cereals, followed by 
the consumption of live-stock products, such as meat and 
dairy produce. Next, fruits and vegetables take their place 
in the dietary. Such advantages as British farming still has 
over its competitors are in the production of “ dearer ” 
foods, through its suitability for live-stock farming and its 
nearness to a market with high standards of living. If, 
then, standards of living continue to rise in Great Britain 
in spite of a declining population, then British farming may 
continue to gain at the expense of other agricultural export- 
ing countries. If standards of living fall, then the natural 
. advantages from which the home producer has been benefit- 
ing more and more in the past hundred years would no 
longer be effective. 

The British farmer’s market is, of course, the industrial 
utban population, and it is on the purchasing power of 
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industry that British agriculture is dependent. As industry 
ptospets, so does farming; if the shipyards on Tyneside are 
busy, the Northumberland farmers know that there will be 
a ready market for their bullocks; if the South Wales coal- 
fields are more active, there is an improved demand for 
mutton from the surrounding valleys, which is in turn 
reflected in higher prices for younger stock in the Welsh 
hills; even the Essex dairy farmer benefits by higher prices 
for fat cows. This dependence on industrial conditions 
cannot be over-emphasised. It is entirely misleading to 
claim that “ the industrialist’s best market is a prosperous 
agriculture”; it is a distortion of the facts which can only 
lead to harm both to agriculture and to industry. Urban 
industry has a home market in the towns which is probably 
at least twenty times as large as that of the farming com- 
munity, if allowance is made for the relatively greater 
per-capita purchasing power of the urban population; and 
then it has its export market in addition. The demand of 
the agricultural community is a relatively negligible factor 
in the considerations of industry. 


Agricultural prices have moved in close relationship with 
the purchasing power of the urban wage-earner, rising when 
employment has been active and wages increasing, declining 
when unemployment has been widespread and wages falling. 


INDEx NuMBERS OF CONSUMERS’ SPENDING POWER AND OF 
AGRICULTURAL PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


(1927-29 = 100.) 


1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
Consumers’ 


spending 
power , oo. 29 89 94 «96 104 113 
Agricultural 


prices * ~ 83 77 74 79 81 84 92 
* Prices of British farm produce, excluding subsidies. 


The above figures show the changes since 1927-29. There 
was a fall in consumers’ purchasing power until 1932, 
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followed by a tapid rise; agricultural prices fell until 
1933, and then rose. The general trends—particularly the 
improvement in prices since 1933—cannot readily be 
explained by the changes which occurred in supplies. The 
decline in imported supplies has been largely offset by an 
increase of about 18 to 20 per cent. in the home output, so 
that total supplies have remained on the whole remarkably 
stable during the last four or five years. Between 1933 and 
1937, agricultural prices rose by 25 per cent., spending 
power having risen by 30 per cent. in the same period. The 
failure of British agricultural prices to rise to their previous 
level must be attributed to some extent to the relative 
increase in the home output; prices of imported food rose 
more rapidly, a fact which reinforces the suggestion that 
imports and home production are not directly competitive, 
and have independent effects on prices. 

There is one other factor in the demand situation which 
must also be considered as favourable to agriculture, and 
that is the possibility of a redistribution of incomes. As 
incomes rise, a smaller proportion is spent on food and a 
larger proportion on what might be termed “luxuries”. _ If, 
with a given total national income, the number of large 
incomes declines and the lower incomes correspondingly 
increase, then the total amount spent by the community on 
food will be raised. From such a redistribution of national 
income, British farming would gain more than overseas 
producers. 

The conclusions already reached may now be summarised. 
Agriculture is receiving at the present time a very fair 
measure of preferential treatment; the benefits of marketing 
reorganisation, tariffs and quotas, in augmenting the 
farmet’s income, may be more apparent than real, but other 
assistance of a more direct kind amounts to not much less 
than £40 milliona year. There are limits beyond which the 
state is unwilling to go in assisting the industry, and if those 
limits have been reached then continued expansion must 


depend on other factors than protection and subsidies. 
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Possible causes of expansion would appear to lie in lower 
production costs, reduced marketing costs and increased 
demand. Of these three, the first two do not at present 
hold out any special promise for British farming. Scientific 
progress and technical reorganisation may be relatively of 
greater benefit to the overseas producer. 

The future of agriculture in Great Britain must be largely 
dependent on industrial prosperity. Any factors that react 
adversely on consumers’ spending power must seriously 
handicap the British farmer. If this line of argument is 
correct, then a policy of import restriction cannot materially 
improve the position of home agriculture; every rise in the 
price of imported food, when due to reduced supplies and 
not to increased demand, makes it more difficult for the 
housewife to “ buy British”. The prosperity of British 
farming is probably more directly related to cheap than to 
dear food imports. A rise in the price of New Zealand 
butter will divert the bulk of consumers’ purchasing power 
not to British butter but to margarine; nor does such a 
policy of restriction necessarily increase the total returns to 
the New Zealand farmer, whose sales may fall off in greater 
proportion than prices rise. 

For these reasons, therefore, import regulation and the 
organisation of producers, whether nationally or inter- 
nationally, for the purposes of supply restriction, must be 
subjected to the most critical scrutiny. If British agricul- 
ture is to be maintained at its present or a higher level—and 
there may be considerable justification for such a policy— 
then it would probably be better to seek this objective by 
means of subsidies from the Exchequer than to rely on 
methods that would be likely in the end to curtail the 
consumers’ demand for British produce. 





BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
DEFENCE 


I. THe New PRoBLEM 


HEN rearmament began in earnest in 1935, public 

and political thought in the British Commonwealth 
about the broader aspects of defence was caught unawates. 
To some extent, even thought in service circles was in the 
same position; at least it had not impressed its conclusions 
on the consciousness of those who in the end decide service 
policy in a democratic State. Suddenly a whole series 
of questions which had been shelved during the period 
of disarmament presented themselves urgently and in- 
sistently. It would be unfair to suggest that either the 
soldiers, sailors and airmen or the politicians and the 
public as a whole were still thinking strategically in terms 
of 1914. But recognition of differences had not yet 
translated itself into practical reforms, or even into clear- 
cut views of contemporary needs. 

It may be well to begin by reviewing the principal 
changes that have in fact come about since 1914 to alter 
the problem of British Commonwealth defence. These 
changes group themselves under three heads. First, there 
are the changes in British Commonwealth relations and 
in the internal politics of the different members of the 
Commonwealth; second, there are external politico- 
strategic changes, which alter the character both of our 
liabilities and of the possible assistance that we may hope 
for; third, there are technical changes in military (including 
naval and air) science. It is difficult to say which of these 
three groups is the most far-reaching and important. 

Within the Commonwealth, the Dominions have secured 
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an acknowledgment of their complete external as well 
as internal autonomy. Not only do they maintain and 
control their own defence forces, but they are also 
entitled to conduct their own foreign policies, to which 
those forces are in the end an adjunct. This is a change 
rather of degree than of principle by comparison with 
1914; but in considering the possible rdle of the defence 
forces of any self-governing member of the Commonwealth 
it is to-day necessary to concentrate first on those political 
interests and defensive needs which apply particularly 
to that member. It is dangerous to assume an equal 
interest among all the members in a strategic asset or 
liability anywhere in the world, even though it may be 
represented as an asset or liability for the whole Common- 
wealth. The Dominions, in brief, cannot be regarded 
merely as reserve sources of strength for a centralised scheme 
of imperial defence, controlled and maintained by Great 
Britain. 

Although India has not yet achieved the status of the 
Dominions, she is on the road to that goal, and the same 
considerations apply in a large measure to her also. The 
principle that the army in India exists for India’s own 
purposes has been reaffirmed in the Government of India 
Act of 1935. The control of the Indian people over the 
country’s defence forces and over the finance whereby 
they are maintained is bound to increase progressively, 
through the dynamic action of democratic institutions, 
even in the absence of further revisions of the formal 
constitution. There are, moreover, other parts of the 
Commonwealth that are moving on the path to self- 
government, and therefore to an independent status in 
matters of defence. 

The politico-strategic changes since 1914, though 
enormous, are difficult to summarise because the trend is 
not persistent and uniform; what is true in this field to-day 
may not be true to-morrow. The Anglo-Italian agreement, 
for instance, may possibly be the beginning of a new 
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diplomatic realignment in Europe; even on the natrower 
scale of its actual terms, its defenders claim that it will 
greatly reduce the strain in the Mediterranean and Red 
Sea zone. Again, the outcome of the Spanish war has 
still to be seen. Even if a complete military victory for 
General Franco is accepted as probable, there remain 
the questions of the attitude of the new Spanish Govern- 
ment towards Great Britain, France and other countries, 
and of the degree in which Italian and German personnel, 
material and influence will remain in the Spanish peninsula. 
These are among the more striking fluid factors in the 
politico-strategic complex that British defence policy has to 
face. 

There are, however, certain more rigid factors which 
distinguish the present complex from that of 1914. In 
the Far East, the Anglo-Japanese alliance, and the whole 
system of relations that it stood for, are no more. The 
alliance enabled the Pacific to be virtually evacuated by the 
British navy. Since the war, the British Commonwealth 
has had to maintain a defensive “front ” from Singapore 
to New Zealand, and to act in respect of its naval and other 
preparations as if Japan were a potential enemy. In the 
Indian Ocean, on the other hand, British strategic dangers 
have been reduced by events since 1914. The ending of 
Germany’s colonial empire has meant that no European 
Power other than those which we have every reason to re- 
gard as constant friends has now a footing in or around 
that ocean, save for the strategically poor Italian territory 
of Somaliland. The Indian Ocean is in effect a British 
lake, and this factor has been strengthened, in regard 
to the lands to the north, by the suspension of the Russian 
southward drive which so much exercised pre-war diplomats 
and strategists. The Near East, however, like the Far 
East, is an area where British Commonwealth liabilities have 
been increased, both by the assumption of the Palestine 
mandate and the alliances with Egypt and ’Iraq, and by 
differences with Italy, who has substantially increased her 
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strength in the Red Sea zone as well as the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. This increase of liabilities is offset by the facts 
that Turkey is no longer to be regarded as a potential 
enemy but as a friend, and that the presence of permanent 
British forces in Palestine, together with the new arrange- 
ment with Egypt, renders easier rather than more onerous 
the defence of that vital Commonwealth interest, the 
passage of the Suez Canal. In Europe, the politico- 
strategic change of the greatest importance for British 
defence is the resignation of Germany from naval rivalry 
with Great Britain. So long as the Anglo-German naval 
treaty endures, the pre-war naval race will not be renewed, 
and Great Britain need not plan for the concentration in 
the North Sea of a great fleet capable of giving battle to an 
enemy force of similar scale to itself. 

Finally, there are the technical changes, incomparably 
the most important of which is the rise of air power. Apart 
from compelling every Power to maintain three defensive 
arms instead of two, air power has exposed Great Britain 
itself to a danger greater than any that has threatened since 
Nelson gained command of the seas from Napoleon, and 
has added vital new difficulties to the task of defending 
routes of supply and of securing the safe existence and 
movement of the other arms. Strongholds like Malta 
and Gibraltar, in narrow waters near foreign shores, may 
become defensive liabilities instead of key assets. Almost 
as important are the mechanisation of armies, which 
has greatly increased the strategic value of industrial 
capacity, and the construction of great permanent works 
of defence along the frontiers of the western countries. 

The picture that these changes present is highly compli- 
cated, but a few salient facts emerge. ‘The first is that the 
points of defensive liability of the Commonwealth are 
more numerous and more scattered than when we last 
stared the possibility of general war in the face and planned 
our defences in grim earnest. The second is that com- 
munication between those points is threatened by a new 
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danger, which is not to be warded off by the command 
of the seas alone, but which imperils the navy itself just 
as it imperils the troops or economic supplies which the 
navy shields. The third fact is that the same source of 
danger menaces the heart of the Commonwealth so gravely 
that the knock-out blow, against which the navy was 
formerly a sure guard, is now to be feared above every- 
thing in our strategic calculations. The fourth is that, 
even more decisively than before 1914, co-ordination among 
the different arms is as vital as the strength of any of them; 
while the movement of land forces needs to be screened 
by the navy, the navy—with its bases—needs to be pro- 
tected both by land garrisons and by anti-aircraft fire and 
land-based aeroplanes; and the air forces in their turn, 
as well as the navy, must needs have their bases protected 
by a screen of land forces. 

The effect of these various considerations is to be seen 
in recent statements of the priorities of British defence. 
Before the war, the recognised order of importance could 
be simply stated. First and overwhelming was the task 
of the navy to guard the country’s shores and to keep 
the seas, particularly the narrow northern waters, open 
for the commerce on which Great Britain’s life depended. 
Second came the land defence and internal security of India 
and the garrisoning of a number of Empire outposts, 
many of which were acquired and held in the interests of 
naval power. Finally came the maintenance at home of 
a strategic reserve which was designed, following the 
Anglo-French military entente, to act as a small continental 
army of the standard type. Behind this was a territorial 
army whose purpose was not clearly defined and which 
was swamped, when war came, in the formation of a vast 
citizen army fighting in continental land warfare, the war 
of masses. 

This tabulation may be compared with the order of 
priorities recited by the Prime Minister in his speech on 
the Defence White Paper in the House of Commons on 
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Match 7. The corner-stone of our defence policy, he said, 
must be the security of the United Kingdom. Therefore 
our first main efforts must have two main objectives: _ 
we must protect this country, and we must preserve the trade 
routes upon which we depend for our food and raw 
materials. Our third objective, Mr. Chamberlain continued, 
is the defence of British territories overseas from attack, 
whether by sea, land or air. The fourth and last objective, 
he said, is co-operation in the defence of the territories of 
any allies we might have in case of war. On the face of it 
this list of objectives simply repeats the pre-war order. 
If, however, we examine it in the light of modern con- 
ditions, we see that there is a great difference from the 
old conception. The Prime Minister’s comment on what 
he called the corner-stone of our defence policy was 
this : 

Our main strength lies in the resources of man-power, productive 
capacity and endurance of this country, and unless these can be 
maintained not only in peace but in the early stages of war, when 


they will be the subject of continuous attack, our defeat will be 
certain whatever might be the fate in secondary spheres elsewhere. 


The clear implication is that, while sea power remains 
a paramount necessity, the official view of imperial 
defence is acquiring a much more local focus. This point 
was emphasised in the Prime Minister’s reference to the 
** secondary spheres ” of imperial defence. As long as we 
are undefeated at home, he said, although we sustained 
losses overseas we might have an opportunity of making 
them good hereafter. 


Il. THe ROLE OF THE BritisH ARMY 


VEN more notable was Mr. Hore-Belisha’s account 
of the réle of the army in the debate on the estimates 
for his department. ‘The first purpose of the army, said 
the Secretary of State for War, is home defence, and under 
this head the order of priority is as follows : defence against 
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the air, internal security—which assumes a widened scope 
in the light of air-raid precautions—and coast defence. 
Second in classification to home defence, he continued, 
comes the discharge of British commitments overseas, 
including defended ports on the trade routes. The final 
head is the maintenance of a strategic reserve, available 
to send assistance to an ally or to operate otherwise as 
circumstances might determine. 

A study of this description of the army’s rdle throws 
some searching sidelights on the wider problem of Common- 
wealth defence. The function and organisation of the 
British army are little understood by public opinion, and 
are at present the object both of intense controversy among 
experts and of official review in the light of the new factors 
that have been analysed above. ‘The rdle of the navy is 
well known to every citizen of the Commonwealth: to 
prevent invasion by sea, to cover the movements of troops 
and munitions to oversea theatres, and to guard the trade 
communications without which Great Britain would perish 
and other Commonwealth countries suffer hard privations. 
The performance of these tasks demands mastery of the 
sea in two senses—ability to defeat any enemy fleet that 
might give battle, and ability to keep in check the raiding 
of commerce or isolated coastal points by small naval 
units, submarine or surface. Again, the rdle of the air 
force is not a matter of critical debate, except as regards 
the relative weights to be given to offensive and defensive 
action in the home area. Apart from its police functions 
and its co-operation with the other two arms wherever 
they may be acting, the air force has to fight the enemy 
air force when it attacks British territory or shipping, and 
to counter-attack against enemy territory and shipping. 
The rédle of the army, however, is much more difficult to 
define succinctly with any prospect of general agreement, 
and this very uncertainty about the army epitomises some 
of the key issues in the whole defence problem of the 
Commonwealth. 
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Mr. Hore-Belisha’s statement did not go far towards 
liquidating the uncertainty. If his classification of the 
purposes of the army were really to determine its organisa- 
tion and distribution, the foundations of the present 
structure would be shaken. The Cardwell system of 
linked battalions took as its starting-point, not the require- 
ments of home defence, but the oversea demands on the 
British army. It laid down (in the words of one of its 
most eminent present defenders) “‘that the best value in 
men and money will be obtained if there can be at least 
one home battalion for every one abroad”. “‘ The 
foreign battalion was always fit to take the field, while the 
home battalion had no pretence to be so without ‘ mobilisa- 
tion’ by calling up the regiment’s reservists and sending 
immature men, invalids, etc., back to the depot.” * The 
Cardwell system produced an amorphous strategic reserve 
of 100,000 regular soldiers, which Lord Haldane moulded 
into a six-division army on the continental model. The 
army at home also naturally discharged duties of garrisoning 
forts and other defended points in the British Isles. Never- 
theless it is clear that the existing army system has evolved 
from a completely different order of priorities from that 
enumerated by Mr. Hore-Belisha. The defence of the 
overseas empire was original and primary, the maintenance 
of a strategic reserve subsequent and secondary, while 
home defence was incidental to the other determinants of 
army distribution and organisation. 

If, indeed, we look at the regular army alone, it is clear 
that Mr. Hore-Belisha’s priorities are at best an aspiration 
rather than a reflection of facts. ‘The first purpose of the 
army (home defence, sub-divided into anti-aircraft defence, 
internal security and coast defence) is actually being dis- 
charged in the main by the territorial army. ‘Two enlarged 

* See letters from Sir Charles Harris in the Economist, December 18, 
1937, and April 9, 1938. The need for calling up reservists in order 
to bring the potential expeditionary force up to war strength was not, 


of course, peculiar to the British army, but applied equally to the 
French and German forces. 
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territorial divisions, established at 48,000 men, are at 
present entrusted with the duty of defending Great Britain 
from air attack. It is true, as the Secretary of State pointed 
out, that the territorials count on “‘ an increase of strength 
and an acceleration of action” from the regular anti- 
aircraft units available at home, but in practice the volume 
of assistance thus afforded is relatively small. It is no 
discredit to a fine body of men to describe the territorials 
as second-line troops; they are part-time soldiers, and cannot 
have the same training or discipline as the regular army. 
Their status in army organisation has been lately raised, 
and more up-to-date equipment is now being supplied to 
them, but hitherto they have had to take second rank 
in the elaboration of army policy and in the provision of 
modern armament. Yet they are discharging what is 
acknowledged to be the first and most vital of all the 
duties of the land forces. 

This anomaly is a measure at once of the need for a more 
powerful effort to improve our home defences, by increased 
army recruitment as well as other means, and of the in- 
appropriateness of the Cardwell system to present citcum- 
stances. Apart from the problem of distribution of forces, 
the pace and nature of changes in the army at home must be 
guided, as things now stand, by conditions in India, where 
55,000 men of the British army are stationed. This applies 
to improvements in pay and amenities designed to attract 
men to the army but imposing an additional burden on 
Indian finances, and to mechanisation and motorisation, 
which may be either beyond the means or inappropriate 
to the needs of India. On the other hand, the central 
reason for the creation of the Cardwell system remains 
extremely powerful: that the only alternative to a single 
British army divided between home and oversea stations 
is a separate, long-service army for overseas, with all the 
additional expense that such an army would lay upon 
India. ‘The whole system is now the object of inter-de- 
partmental enquiry. In the meanwhile it is sufficient for 
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the purpose of this article to concentrate attention on 
the war-time rdle of the army at homa whatever may be 
its peace-time relations with the army overseas. 

That rdle is a triple one: to reinforce such oversea 
garrisons as might be threatened by the enemy; to reinforce 
the territorials in home defence, against air and coastal 
attack and internal disorder; and to furnish a striking 
force for action against an enemy either on foreign soil or 
in some invaded part of the British Empire. It was 
plainly implied in Mr. Hore-Belisha’s speech that the first- 
mentioned rdle came last in order of priority, and that 
efforts would be made to diminish its importance, by re- 
lying to a greater extent on local forces, and by so fixing 
the garrisons “ that each of them, where its communications 
could be interrupted, should be maintained in peace at a 
strength adequate to discharge its defensive duties at the 
outbreak of war”. 

The use of the reserve in the event of war must 
depend on two main factors: where it is most needed, and 
how safely it can be transported there. Both these con- 
siderations weigh against any distant action by the British 
army available at home. In the existing state of world 
politics and relative national forces, the greatest danger- 
point for Great Britain and the whole British Common- 
wealth lies in the north-west of Europe. Strategic con- 
ditions there have changed, of course, since 1914. Some 
experts declare that, in land warfare at least, the power of 
defence is now dominant, and the age of the war of numbers 
is over;* Mr. Hore-Belisha himself referred to the 
* masterly and formidable defences of the Maginot Line ” 
as illustrating the truth that “the problem of holding 
positions is not, in the same degree as it was, a problem of 
personnel”, Yet no one who remembers the existence 
of the huge armies of continental Europe, and the fact that 
the independence of France and the Low Countries is just 
as vital a British interest as ever it was, can rule out of 

* See article on ‘“‘ The Past and Future of Warfare” on p. 507. 
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account the possibility that the British Commonwealth 
might one day be called upon to provide a large-scale 
army for service on foreign soil, or at least that a new 
generation of ‘‘ Old Contemptibles ” would have to help 
hold the fort in France and Flanders while other forces— 
British and allied—fought more decisive actions in other 
fields. As Sir Edward Grigg suggested in the debate on 
the Defence White Paper, if we have not to face the necessity 
of conscription in Great Britain that is only because there 
is conscription in France. 


Ill. THe Part oF THE DoMINIONS 


ET us now look beyond these army problems to the 

wider issues of British Commonwealth defence. Three 
main facts emerge: first, the overwhelming strategic 
importance of what may be termed the local defence of 
Great Britain, including the defence of the Low Countries 
and France against hostile domination; secondly, the diffi- 
culties of a centralised system of defence when commu- 
nications may be imperilled; thirdly, the importance of 
mechanisation (with its handmaid, industrial power), 
both in opposing the great mechanised armies of the 
continental States and in enabling Great Britain, with her 
peculiar geographical position and her repugnance towards 
conscription, to produce an effective striking force. Con- 
siderations of air power strongly underline all three 
conclusions, and considerations of sea power do not 
weaken them. 

In theory, at least, part of the response to these facts 
must obviously be to match widely distributed defensive 
liabilities with widely distributed sources of defensive 
strength, organised in relatively small but mobile units 
with a high ratio of machine-power to man-power. In 
providing the sources of strength, the Dominions and the 
larger colonies have a distinct and important réle to play. 
It is an accident, but a very fortunate one, that the 
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development of their independent defensive capacity has 
marched with the development of their independent political 
rights. The Cardwell system was founded on the assump- 
tion by the larger colonies—now Dominions—of tre- 
sponsibility for their local defence, and this is the core 
of all Dominion defence policies. Part of Mr. Hore- 
Belisha’s plans to secure greater fluidity of military forces 
is an extension of this reliance on local colonial forces. 
The defensive responsibility of the Dominions, however, 
as the greater number of their people recognise, cannot, 
as a matter of mere national interest, be confined to local 
defence in the narrower sense. It is true that Dominion 
opinion as a whole repudiates the idea of sending great 
citizen armies again to serve on distant battlefields in 
Europe, and that in the new strategic situation this might 
be neither desirable nor possible. But Europe is not by 
any means the only danger zone for the nations of the 
Commonwealth, though it is to-day the most serious; 
there are others in which the several Dominions are much 
more closely interested, as a matter of purely national 
concern. Moreover, while their willingness or their 
ability to send forces of the required type and size to 
Europe may be limited, there are also, as we have seen, 
much stricter limits than in pre-war days on Great Britain’s 
ability to send out forces to non-European danger zones. 
The limits are set by the “ceiling” of total defensive 
power, by the added vulnerability of Great Britain herself, 
and by the impediments to safe movement. The order 
of priorities in defence is the same for Great Britain as it is 
for the Dominions; in relation to Commonwealth defence, 
she and they stand on much more nearly the same footing 
than ever before. ‘Therefore when it is suggested that the 
Dominions should be regarded as separate sources of 
strength in relation to all-Commonwealth dangers and 
liabilities, this is not an attempt to shift duties from shoulders 
that can and should bear them to others that ought not, but 
a practical synthesis of national needs and national abilities. 
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In the defensive system of which the Singapore base is 
the main strong-point, for instance, Australia, New Zealand 
and India can play important parts, and are already doing so. 
They provide, in effect, a reserve of man-power and of 
machine-power, over and above their ordinary peace-time 
preparations within their own territories or in their home 
waters. Of the two, machine-power is likely to prove 
even more important than man-power. If in any future 
wat it may be hazardous to transport large bodies of troops 
over long distances, it will be equally hazardous to transport 
large supplies of munitions, mechanised equipment or 
aeroplanes. ‘The nearer the source of supply to the 
theatre of action, the less the danger and the quicker the 
movement. Australia’s arsenals and aeroplane factories 
ate every whit as important a contribution to British 
Commonwealth defence as her navy or militia, The 
Government of India’s decision to proceed with plans to 
render India self-sufficient in high explosives is likewise an 
important milestone in the progress of imperial defence. 
Every week brings news of similar developments in the 
Dominions and India. ‘The latter, of course, has as close 
an interest in the Red Sea defile as in the Malay Straits. 
In some future war the Mediterranean door to Egypt and 
the Suez Canal zone might perhaps be virtually closed to 
us, and our main line of communication might have to be 
by the “back-door”. It would be of great advantage 
in such an event if India, Australia and South Africa 
were independent sources of mechanised strength, including 
air power. It is not too optimistic to include in this 
aspiration the Union of South Africa, despite its vigorous 
local nationalism; for South African opinion generally 
accepts the theory that the Union cannot be indifferent 
to what goes on in other parts of Africa, and the Red Sea 
front is part of the first line of defence against the irruption 
of European war into the dark continent, with all that 
that might eventually entail in the relations between black 
and white. 
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While South Africa, India and the Pacific Dominions 
have all their own “ spheres of interest ’—danger zones 
far beyond their own territories which on purely national 
grounds they might feel themselves called upon to defend— 
Canada is in a more fortunate position, unless and until 
some European or Asiatic nation becomes powerful 
enough to strike across thousands of miles of ocean and 
dare the resistance of the whole of North America. This 
is not to say that Canada can wash her hands of what 
happens in other continents or to other parts of the 
Commonwealth; but Canada’s contribution to Common- 
wealth security, for which preparation can be made in 
peace time, must needs be rather different from that of her 
more vulnerable partners. In fact, her active defence 
forces are almost negligible in relation to her size, wealth 
and population. In passive defence, including coastal 
artillery and a chain of aerodromes, she is relatively better 
equipped, but her greatest potential military asset is her 
industrial power. ‘The recent statement of the Canadian 
Minister of Defence that 7oo factories had been inspected 
with a view to their capacity to make armaments is of 
more than passing significance. Even more important is 
the proposal lately voiced in London that Canadian 
factories should be enrolled to manufacture aeroplanes 
for the Royal Air Force. An expert mission sailed from 
England late in April to examine the possibilities of obtain- 
ing supplies of military aeroplanes, not only from the 
United States, but also from Canada, where several British 
aircraft firms already have subsidiary or associated factories. 
Properly organised for the purpose, Canadian industries 
are capable of supplying a very important part of the 
Commonwealth’s armament needs in war-time. It is 
well to remember, furthermore, that Canada is many days’ 
sailing nearer than Great Britain to Australia and the 
Singapore “ front ”. 

A diagrammatic map of Commonwealth defence problems 
and preparations would show large arrows pointing to four 
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main nodes of liability and danger. ‘The first arrow would 
point to Great Britain, with the narrow waters around its 
shores, and the tip of the arrow would be on London, the 
biggest and most vulnerable target for air bombing that 
it is possible to conceive. ‘The second arrow would point 
to the south-eastern quarter of the North Atlantic, and its 
tip would be at Gibraltar; for all extra~European ocean 
traffic except that with Canada and the United States has 
to pass through this zone, whether its route is to South 
America or to Panama or to the Cape or through the 
Mediterranean; and even if the Mediterranean had to be 
regarded as impassable in war the control of its western 
exit would be absolutely vital to British Commonwealth 
security. The third big arrow would point to the zone 
of the Suez Canal and the Red Sea, with its tip in Egypt, 
and the fourth to the south-west Pacific zone, with its tip 
at Singapore. Another feature of the map would be the 
shading of those areas which British sea~-power, combined 
with American friendship, would justify our regarding 
as reasonably “‘ safe” in a world war. ‘The shading would 
cover the North and South Atlantic beyond the European 
coastal zone, the eastern and southern Pacific, and the 
whole of the Indian Ocean. 

A study of such a map would enforce at least one plain 
conclusion on the strategist’s mind: that the security of 
the Commonwealth can be maintained only if the maximum 
use is made of the shaded area as a channel of reinforcement 
and supply of men and munitions to the points of the 
arrows, and if the sources from which those reinforcements 
and supplies ate to be derived are as many and as self- 
sufficient as possible. The rdle of each country of the 
Commonwealth emerges as a natural corollary of that 
conclusion. The rdle of Great Britain is a tremendous 
one. She must first make herself strong in defence, and 
in potential offensive power, in her own area; a first 
charge on imperial defence as far as she is concerned is anti- 
aircraft defence and the organisation of the whole population 
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to withstand assault from the air. In addition, she must 
furnish the naval power that keeps half the map of the 
wotld’s oceans shaded as “safe”; she must assume 
practically the whole responsibility for the second danger 
zone in peace and war; and for the other danger zones 
she must provide almost all the fixed defences (barring, 
that is to say, Dominion and colonial contributions to the 
Singapore base), and all the man-power and machine- 
power available there at the outbreak of war. The total 
white population of the Dominions is roughly half her 
own; their industrial development is, of course, nothing 
like as far advanced, but it has already turned them into 
great manufacturing countries capable of supplying 
machine-power in at least as great a measure as they can 
supply man-power. That they can and should play some 
part in the war-time defence of the two Eastern danger 
zones is self-evident. 

Thus a new pattern of Commonwealth defence presents 
itself to-day. The fact that it has not emerged more 
clearly is partly due to the state of flux through which 
Great Britain’s own defence policy is passing. It is 
natural that each Dominion, and the United Kingdom 
likewise, should be concentrating its thought as well as 
its energy on its own particular defensive urgencies. But 
amid our hurry it is vitally necessary that we should retain 
a view of the problem of defence as it faces the whole 
Commonwealth. 





THE LETTERS OF JOHN DOVE 


HE Letters of John Dove * deserve honourable mention 

in this review, which he edited for more than twelve 
yeats. They are valuable both for the matters of which 
they treat and for the picture that they present of the writer. 
He is disclosed, first as a devoted and conscientious civil 
servant and administrator, and then as a thoughtful observer 
of public affairs on the grand scale, whose reflections are 
always weighty and whose prescience is sometimes uncanny. 
But equally the Le#ters reveal the rich and varied character 
of the man himself—student, sportsman, painter, writer, 
publicist and mystic. Here is one who sought diligently 
after the causes of things and who endeavoured to relate 
the seen to the unseen; who really loved his fellows, and 
animals, and nature; and who knew, if ever man did, what 
truth and goodness and beauty mean. 

The letters vary in kind from familiar domestic epistles 
to news-letters about public questions and essays on policy. 
Those from South Africa, for example, are a simple record 
of treks in the Transvaal and Rhodesia, with descriptions of 
scenery or incident, varied by a few personal sketches. In 
writing to his sisters Dove makes only passing reference to 
the bigger problems which interested him, such as those 
of white settlement or the relations between the races. 
The keynote of this part of the book is his feeling for 
colour. Colour he loved rather than line or composition. 
His thoughts turn most readily to Turner and the Vene- 
tians. He is fascinated by the rich mistiness of the 
bushveld, the gorge of the Limpopo, dawn at Nylstrom, 
or sunset over a marsh near Buluwayo: and above all 
by the splendour of the great Falls, which leaves him 


* Edited by R. H. Brand. (London) Macmillan. 
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dissatisfied with his own earnest endeavour to depict it in 
words. 

Dove went to India on the business of the Common- 
wealth Trust Company in 1919, a troubled year, memorable 
for the Punjab disorders and the Afghan war, as well as for 
the investigations of the two committees of inquiry which 
were then busy supplementing the scheme of constitutional 
reforms sketched out the year before in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford report. India was new ground to him, though 
he had once thought of its civil service as a career. In his 
Indian letters, too, is evident his interest in colour and 
scene: he has faithfully caught the old-world repose and 
dignity of Madras and the cheerful brilliance of a Ranchi 
garden. Illness unfortunately spoiled Calcutta for him, 
and Delhi he did not like. Simla reminded him of Frei- 
burg, and a sudden vision of the great white altars of the 
Himalaya cheered and refreshed him. His work took him 
much into missionary fields, and he writes with sympathy 
about Christian converts and their hopes of a united and 
distinctively Indian Church. He tried without much success 
to like the Brahmins, and of the Mohammedans he saw 
only the Moplahs. 

He does not discuss the tragedy of Jhalianwala Bagh. 
He was more interested in long-range processes than in 
temporary happenings. He sympathised with Indian 
nationalism, and saw in it more than “‘ the curious mixture 
of devotion, self-centredness, prejudice and emotion ” 
which was its most conspicuous manifestation. But he 
also describes himself as “‘ better able than I used to be to 
appreciate the difficulties of government in India”. In 
1919, when dyarchy was as yet no more than a paper scheme 
—defended by those who were confident that its aim was 
sound and that with patience and good will it could be 
made to work, and criticised by those who distrusted 
untried methods and did not believe that the functions of 
provincial government could be cut in two and harnessed 
to different sources of power—Dove writes “I am a 
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confirmed dyarchist ”. He adopts it as a policy of “help ”, 
and he is anxious that in full force help of the right kind 
should be forthcoming. Will Englishmen still come forward 
for the Indian services? Can anything be done to break 
down social and racial barriers? As in his later letters, in 
the face of difficulty he searches for signs of a change of 
heart. He understood how religion in India must impinge 
on politics, and he divined not only the threat to Brahmin 
ascendancy but also the impediment to the conversion of 
the submerged classes that might result from political 
processes. 

It may well be that in the career which he actually fol- 
lowed Dove found the best service of which he was capable. 
Apart from its climate and discomforts, India with its 
insistent pressure of immediate problems against a back- 
ground of infinite uncertainties might have tried him, body 
and mind, too highly. But his letters from India show 
that in him the I.C.S. would have gained a recruit whose 
generosity and breadth of vision, braced by the experience 
which he would by that time have gained, would have been 
of immense value to India in the difficult years that began 
about 1917. 

Letters from Mesopotamia record the impressions of his 
homeward journey, over-land in the cold weather of 1919- 
20. As before, his first impulse is to make his reader see 
the pictures that delight his own eyes: the afterglow on 
the Tigris, the deep-blue desert nights, the colours of a 
Bedouin’s robes, and the mauve shadow that was the Persia 
which he might not visit. Islam as he saw it in the Arab 
was indeed noble and compelling, but also stark: his own 
gentle nature inclined after the softer thing which the 
religion of Mohammed became under Persian influence. 
Dove carried with him memories of Herodotus and 
Gibbon, as well as his copy of the Arabian Nights; but for 
his interpretations of people and places he drew mainly 
on his own close knowledge of the Bible. As the motor- 


cars were approaching Damascus, what thrilled him was to 
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recognise Mount Hermon in a peak on the western skyline; 
and when, after anxious hours with unfriendly Arabs in 
Damascus, which had just been vacated by British troops, 
the party pushed on by train to Samarkh, the worries and 
the discomforts of cold and wet and lost luggage and even 
boring Anglo-Indian reminiscences all vanished together 
in the realisation that the Sea of Galilee lay before his eyes. 

The letters from Germany and Geneva disclose his 
mental stature at its height. In retrospect some of us 
tend to regard the unhappy state of Europe to-day as the 
result of an inexorable march of events, from the moment 
when America declined the treaty of guarantee, and France 
turned desperately to alliances with Poland and the Little 
Entente, and by that act saddled herself with responsibility 
for maintaining the territorial settlements made at Ver- 
sailles. Because she could not, for fear of alienating her 
allies, make any advance towards the discontented States, 
France could see no way but the mistaken one of trying to 
keep Germany weak. Hence reparations and the Ruhr; 
hence also, in due course, the failure of disarmament 
conferences and the growing conviction in Germany that 
nothing was to be hoped for except by positive action, a 
conviction that finally broke the Weimar republic and 
accelerated the rush of Nazi ascendancy. 

But to John Dove nothing was inevitable or irretrievable. 
He was always looking for remedial action. His impres- 
sions may be likened (in an image which perhaps he might 
himself have used) to the alternations of sun and shadows 
over a March landscape, but with the shadows thickening. 
In 1921, he thought he found in Germany passivity and 
patience: bitterness over post-war doings, but not over 
the war itself: blame of England only for her failure to 
withstand French policy, and even a tendency to look 
to England for understanding and help. In 1923 what 
he saw was confusion and instability, acute financial 
difficulty, strain and suffering: no national cohesion or 
definite resolve: hope beginning to fade into a fatalism 
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which was the least promising basis for democracy. Yet 
through all this he discerns in the Germans an innate 
perseverance and a dim and unpredictable purposefulness. 
His main thesis is unvarying. He can understand the 
French position, but he cannot praise it. It is still not too 
late: much might be done by a change of attitude, a 
generous approach, while emotions were still fluid in 
Germany and men’s hearts not immedicably hardened. 
His hopes then rested on the triumph of the struggling 
democracy which was threatened, he thought, by a revival 
of Junkerism: but he did not rule out a constitutional 
monarchy as in some ways better suited to the national 
character. 

Dove was always susceptible to atmosphere, and a visit 
to Geneva, even at the cheerless moment of the rejection 
of the Protocol, left him optimistic about the League. 
Prague refreshed and Berlin chilled him. He saw 
how Czechoslovakia (“What a name, when they had 
Bohemia! ”’) would be threatened if the Anschluss came 
about, though at an earlier stage he had thought the 
Anschluss likely to weaken Germany by dividing her 
loyalties on the lines of history and religion between 
Vienna and Berlin; but in 1925 he hoped that the problem 
of the Sudeten Germans would be adjusted without external 
jnterference. In Paris Dove was at pains to ascertain and 
test enlightened opinion; but the reiteration of French 
fears, however strongly founded they might seem, left his 
own conviction unshaken. “ You cannot keep a great 
nation down permanently by force.” No risk compares 
with the risk of drifting. ‘“‘ The world is rapidly changing, 
and too nice calculations are a mistake.” The events of 
thirteen years have shown the sober wisdom of such words. 

A second visit to Geneva after Locarno and the German 
accession to the League, while it momentarily kindled his 
hopes of international appeasement, left him troubled about 
the machinery of the League itself, and while he will have 
nothing to do with making it a super-State he discusses 
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earnestly the possibility of modifying it on group or regional 
lines. But even his survey of international relations ends 
in shadow. Stresemann had come to his strength and the 
German people had put their trust in him. Rebuffed over 
the Saar and again over the Rhineland, he still held out an 
olive-branch and appealed for general disarmament. Dove 
thought this the supreme moment to meet him. “As 
surely as water finds its own level, if the French fail to 
reduce their armaments in response to Stresemann’s appeal, 
sooner or later the Germans will build up their own. It 
can’t be prevented indefinitely.” His last word was to 
urge the early evacuation of the Rhineland. 

Dove, who was a lover of peace and kindliness and half 
a mystic, was in sympathy with the gentler romantic 
southern Germany which he had loved before the war. 
Himself an idealist, he discerned the idealism in the 
German character, and because he retained a large measure 
of youth himself he notes and sympathises with the first 
early stirrings of vitality in the German youth. At one 
time he hoped that the Roman Church might fill the void 
left by the collapse of other authority, and lend its guidance 
not merely to national reconstruction but to the ordered 
nurture of all the generous impulses of the younger genera- 
tion. That was not to be. Not even Dove’s clear eyes 
could foresee how continued repression and discontent 
would end by driving all the vigour and energy of the 
country to enroll under a new and aggressive religion of 
the state. 

The book ends with some miscellaneous letters to friends, 
mostly written when Dove was battling bravely with illness, 
though remaining at his editorial post. He has written 
his political testament in the letter of October 1932 to 
Professor Clarke, in which he emphasises the value of the 
British Commonwealth to the world, analyses the bonds 
that hold it together, and insists on the need for cultivating 
what he is not afraid to call “ love for one another ” if the 
already achieved British Commonwealth is to survive, and 
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if through it there is to be some day achieved the dimly 
discerned ideal of a Commonwealth of Man. 

A word may be added about the literary quality of the 
letters. ‘That Dove enjoyed writing them is apparent. 
He knew that letters to personal friends were his natural 
medium of expression, and so he employs them, even when 
his thoughts are impersonal and his correspondent little 
more than a consignee. “‘ When I try to think, I fail: 
self-consciousness is too strong.” He writes, he says, only as 
the thoughts come. This is true alike of the earlier and of 
some of the later letters. In these we meet the happy un- 
meditated phrase which, for instance, compares the painted- 
out arms of the Grand Duke on a Freiburg gate-house to 
the fading grin of the Cheshire Cat, or his own inquiries in 
Berlin to “tilting up the lid of a vast cooking-pot”’. 
Dove’s love of sports had sharpened his eye for animals’ 
habits. He sees men’s interest in economic recovery as 
“an instinct as sure as that which glues hounds’ noses to 
the trail”. Again, the expression on the face of a friend 
who has just achieved a dialectic triumph reminds him of 
the look of a pointer dog, confident after a long and 
exhausting point that he has got his quarry. 

As the letters progress, their craftsmanship improves. 
Aware of the difficulty of reaching sound conclusions from 
sporadic observations and talks, John Dove takes immense 
pains to discipline his natural easy habits, and so to sort 
and order and compose his material as to lead up to and 
sustain his conclusions. ‘The admirable balance, clarity and 
effectiveness of the letters from Germany can never have 
been attained without labour; but the art conceals itself, 
with the result that these political essays are an example of 
serene, coloured and forceful English prose. As he begins 
to relish his mastery of technique there are faint appearances 
of virtuosity. Sometimes he cherishes a fine phrase for 
its own sake. Of autumn tints in Baden he says: “‘ God 
never gave any animal such a Aaross as these slopes wear.” 
He compares Babylon to “a buried giant who has already 
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managed to struggle partly free from his grey winding- 
sheet”. He recurs to the animal simile less convincingly : 
“The German’s blindness is like the mole’s. He burrows 
because he wants to get to the roots.”” But Dove’s lapses 
from his natural “‘ sophrosyne”’ generally occur under the 
impulse of emotion, such as he felt when he drew near to 
Palestine. They are small blemishes. Only an insensitive 
or captious reader could lay down this book of John 
Dove’s thoughts without acknowledging that he had been 
in converse, not merely with a very delightful companion, 
but with a character of no common nobility and strength. 





AMERICA IN THE BALANCE 


J. DipLoMACY AND THE DICTATORSHIPS 


MERICANS to-day are of course deeply interested 

in the world crisis. But they are far more preoccupied 
with their own plight. With the economic indices standing 
as low as they did in May 1933, two months after President 
Roosevelt took office, an atmosphere of deepest pessimism 
and uncertainty pervades the nation. Opinion on foreign 
policy takes a secondary place. That does not necessarily 
mean that the United States will be less of a force in world 
affairs than formerly; it may even mean that the minorities 
which are always interested in foreign policy can make their 
influence more effective. 

Such minorities have been intensively at work lately. 
Their foremost aim has been to secure the lifting of the 
Neutrality Act from its application to Spain, in the quixotic 
hope that at this hour, just before midnight, some psycho- 
logical encouragement may come to the loyalist forces. The 
Roman Catholic groups, whose convictions lead them to 
different views, have been far more quiet. They are 
evidently convinced that time and events are working for 
them, and that it is not necessary to precipitate an internal 
row. ‘They are sure that the neutrality ban will not be 
lifted, and probably they are right. 

Hence the most vocal single force in American public 
opinion on foreign policy is that which leans toward what 
may be called the Left. Groups interested in preserving 
the collective action principle—in the lamented cause of 
Geneva—are fighting a rearguard action against vast if 
passive forces. President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull 
have often lately pledged their moral support to the 
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** democracies ” and have condemned the treaty-breakers. 
The Secretary of State, in a notable address following the 
annexation of Austria, made strong and solemn official con- 
demnation of the trend represented by that action. And it 
is not forgotten that the Czechoslovak republic was born in 
Pittsburgh and Washington, in large measure through the 
influence that Professor Masaryk and the Czech groups 
here, with their zealous American professorial advisers, 
brought to bear upon President Wilson. American senti- 
ments will therefore come under even greater stress if the 
German penetration thrusts next toward!Prague. Likewise 
American sympathies, warmly engaged in China, link the 
desperate and gallant battles of the republican armies 
against Japan with the European conflict. And closer to 
home, in Latin America, we hear a great deal about the 
continual penetration of the overseas fascist Powers. 

All these factors combine to make such American opinion 
as is expressed rather pointedly critical of Germany, Italy, 
and Japan. By transference, the same opinion is critical 
of Great Britain for negotiating the Italo-British pact. 
But on this point opinion is more reserved. There is a 
certain recognition, even in the emotionally-minded groups 
that we are considering, of the severe difficulties of the 
British problem. 

The active anti-fascists, though but a minority, are con- 
stantly hammering away at the State Department. They 
work, likewise, upon Congress, and they have persuaded 
a truly formidable number of senators to support lifting 
the Neutrality Act from Spain. So much for the vocal 
elements—the sound and fury that rise out of American 
opinion. 

These vocal elements are constantly conditioned, even 
inhibited, by far more powerful factors. First is isolation- 
ism. ‘To-day, as truly as ever before, the ordinary American 
—particularly if he lives at a point remote from the sea- 
board—feels that his Government shouid stay out of over- 
seas adventures. If any fascist penetration on the American 
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continent should become real and palpable, this ordinary 
American would support swift action. But in his mind 
there exists an imaginary line drawn around the American 
continent—a naval frontier. 

There has even been talk of translating the naval frontier 
into a legal limit upon the operation of the defense forces. 
The frontier runs from the Gulf of Maine to the Panama 
Canal on the east, including the Caribbean. On the west 
it goes from the Canal up to the Hawaiian islands, and thence 
to the Aleutians, stretching a thousand miles out in the north 
Pacific. ‘That is the American naval frontier, and a resolu- 
tion in Congress prohibiting the navy from operating 
beyond that line unless it had previously been attacked 
would get a great many votes. 

This, too, is an emotional situation. It is the mental 
picture of isolationism. And, like all emotions, it could 
change. Moreover, it does not really touch the hard 
fact that the United States is pressing forward with a vast 
naval building program and an aircraft expansion program 
supported by large, efficient, and easily expansible factories. 
Foreign Governments—as in Tokyo—will certainly not 
overlook this naval and aircraft building, even if Congress 
should draw an imaginary line around the American 
continent. 

But American opinion, it is still necessary to insist, 
basically wants to stay out of trouble and would resist any 
effort of the Administration to lead it into a policy of active 
intervention abroad. There is another powerful damper 
on the anti-fascist pressure-groups. It is the major part of 
the State Department—the “career service”. These 
officials, from very able Under-Secretary Sumner Welles 
down, take an informed and realistic view toward Europe. 
They have a good deal of sympathy with the Italo-British 
pact. ‘They oppose a sharp cleavage between the democ- 
racies and the dictatorships. They do not believe the 
solution of the world crisis is to crack down on the dictator- 
ships. ‘They favor the slow solution—the sort of efforts 
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which to them seem to be typified by Great Britain’s 
painful diplomacy. 

It was this group which secured President Roosevelt’s 
prim little diplomatic statement blessing the Italo-British 
pact. According to strong Washington report, this state- 
ment was issued after an appeal from the British Prime 
Minister. Be that as it may, the statement greatly surprised 
American observers. They had not realized the power of 
the diplomatists in the State Department, and they had 
perhaps been over-impressed by the influence of the pressure- 
groups on the anti-fascist side. 

Thus the power of two factors—underlying American 
isolationism and cautious American diplomacy—serves to 
control the more vocal and spectacular elements. It forms 
a balance wheel in which Mr. Neville Chamberlain may have 
confidence, even if he does see fit to play up to the other 
elements by sending Mr. Anthony Eden as Ambassador 
to Washington. Of such a move there has been much 
talk here, but it seems rather too picturesque a stroke for 
British diplomacy. Without modifying anything that 
has been said about isolationism and cautious diplomacy, 
it is also true that Mr. Eden would be a striking and welcome 
Ambassador here—perhaps misleadingly so. 

There is in sight no new contribution of, the United 
States to the solution of the world crisis. President 
Roosevelt is always capable of pulling new rabbits from 
the hat, even the tall silk hat of diplomacy, and he is 
always likely to do so when he is in internal difficulties. 
But such events are unpredictable. True enough, he 
has been conferring lately at length with his principal 
foreign affairs adviser, Ambassador Bullitt, but this young 
man has latterly seemed to lean toward the cautious 
side. 

In two minor but nevertheless significant fields, the 
United States is marching ahead. With these develop- 
ments, public opinion has almost nothing to do. Despite 
all the talk about a theoretical naval frontier, American - 
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outposts continue to be pushed down into the South Seas, 
with the apparent consent of Great Britain. Behind the 
peaceful facade of the Department of the Interior (which, by 
an odd anomaly that the Reorganization Bill might have 
ended, controls our overseas territories) there is proceeding 
a steady laying-down of stepping stones all the way to the 
Antipodes. 

A chain is being forged—for naval and air purposes— 
which connects with the British chain from Australasia 
and Singapore. The most important single link is Canton 
Island, possessing a lagoon ideally adapted for a big force 
of seaplanes. If the American claim to this coral pretzel 
is made good, most of the other islands now in question 
can be forgotten. The island lies across the line that 
Japan would most reasonably follow from her mandated 
outposts if she were to strike at the Panama Canal. That 
is the vital spot in American long-range defense. So much 
for the American thrust into far stretches of blue ocean, 
almost forgotten since the whalers from New England, 
along with their British compeers, traced a thousand paths 
over them a century ago. 

The second development has been less noticed. For a 
year ot more, the American Government has been disturbed 
at the daily, blasts of European fascist radio propaganda 
directed at this continent. The propaganda has been clever, 
ranging over a wide field. Some of it has been directed 
toward the United States itself. A German announcer 
from Berlin will say: ‘Tonight we shall play a special 
composition in honor of Wilhelm Schulz and all his 
friends, who are gathered for his birthday in Milwaukee... . 
To Herr Schulz and all his good German relatives and friends, 
the Vaterland sends her special greetings... .” This sort 
of thing went on at a great rate, facilitated by German- 
American groups in the United States. Ordinarily it 
would have caused little stir—pleasant, cultural, gemiitlich. 
But in these days of stress a good deal of political argument 
has been mixed in with the old German folk-songs— 
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argument with a direct bearing on the formation of American 
foreign policy. 

However, the United States Government figures it can 
take care of its own citizens. The real irritation comes 
over propaganda directed toward South America. Pro- 
grams conveyed on the short waves from Europe to 
Brazil, for instance, will say: ‘‘ There is a big strike in the 
General Motors plants in Michigan to-day. Deliveries of 
cats in the export trade are held up. Prices will be 
higher...” And soon. Of course, too, there is inter- 
minable tendentious discussion of events—interpretations 
highly at variance with what the United States considers a 
fair statement of the facts. 

To counteract this tide of propaganda, the American 
Government has set up a committee, and is stimulating its 
tadio companies to improve their short-wave services, 
particularly to Latin America. The American radio in- 
dustry is a veritable giant, rich and powerful, fed on the 
strong meat of advertising. Its managers are eager to 
co-operate with the Government, which holds the power 
of licensing. They are prepared to do their part in bringing 
the United States viewpoint to Latin America. Already 
they have begun to tailor their programs for consumption 
among the “good neighbors”. ‘Thus the United States, 
too, joins the world battle of the air waves. 

In another field, the United States is taking concrete 
action. That is in organizing the flow of refugees from 
Europe. The campaign is in its earliest stages. But, 
under present immigration quotas and if the regulations are 
interpreted liberally, about 18,000 refugees from Germany- 
Austria could be admitted in the rest of the fiscal year 
to July 1, and 27,000 places would be available for the next 
year. This number probably far exceeds those who would 
be able to come, but it shows that the United States is once 
more a haven of refuge for those who can escape and make 
their way here. Many domestic organizations would be 
glad to help them, and, although there are varied demands 
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on American—Jewish charities these days, no small part 
of their abundant budget could go to help compatriots from 
Herr Hitler’s domains. 

All these varied problems, with their world implications, 
have some meaning to Americans. And events in Vienna, 
in Shantung province, are brought home to every farm and 
hamlet by an unparalleled reportage. The newpapers 
are doing their share, but the radio is showing what it can 
do in a crisis by pouring into our thirty-seven millions of 
receiving sets a vivid, excited, close-range account of the 
events. Beyond any question, this radio story exceeded— 
in the Vienna crisis, at least—any reporting of the kind 
that has ever been accomplished before, particularly in its 
penetration to every corner of the nation, in fullest 
detail, and as close as if the events were happening in the 
next square. Yet there is no sign that this vivid crossing 
of the Atlantic and the Alleghanies has brought anything 
more than a renewed desire to “‘ keep out of trouble”. 
Certainly it has not dispelled the major preoccupation, 
which is one of bread-and-butter, jobs and profits, Roosevelt 
and the new depression. 


Il. THe SEARCH FOR INTERNAL STABILITY 


HE great problem for Americans is again recovery. 
Now that spring and the moment for business revival 
have come, and revival has not come therewith, the gravest 
forebodings are spreading through public opinion. Leaders 
of business and finance are in the blackest of moods. Very 
few of the members of Congress who are prepared to vote 
for it have much confidence in the new Roosevelt pump- 
priming program. Among the people, doubt and uncer- 
tainty are pervasive. 
The New York Times weekly business index on April 24 
reached a point just equal to that of a brief depression in 
October 1934—a depth that had not otherwise been touched 


since May 1933. The precipitous descent that began last 
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August and continued without real interruption until 
January has only paused, it seems. 

The depression is curiously intertwined with the 
President’s political difficulties. It began at about the date 
when he started having difficulties with Congress over his 
plans for Supreme Court reform. The indices have gone 
downward steadily with each additional sign of the Presi- 
dent’s political troubles. As it has become clearer that 
Congress is relatively dominant, so the depression has got 
worse. And that goes to show how illogical the whole 
thing is when you attempt to apply psychological tests too 
literally. For, when anti-Roosevelt opinion should have 
been encouraged by the President’s defeats and impotences, 
it seemed not to be. And it is interesting to recall that the 
most booming business moments of the last five years have 
generally occurred when the President was riding highest— 
when the most experimental and sweeping legislation was 
being enacted. 

Little in the past eight months of recession indicates 
that the President knew what to do, or would be able to do 
it if he did. In September and October, at least, he denied 
that a recession was under way. His speeches on his 
trip across the continent and back in early October harped 
on the joyous theme that recovery was really with us. 
For the next five months, the President tried to ride out 
the storm. He could no longer doubt the existence of a 
real recession, but he took the view that it would blow 
over—that recovery would be resumed in the spring. 
Came spring and no recovery, so the President produced 
his pump-priming program. 

This program was adroitly conceived politically, and 
its reflationary influences should be perceptible, unless the 
whole effect of the new spending is neutralized by the doubts 
and discouragements of business itself. One little incident 
—a true one—illustrates what the President is up against. 
One week-end a lot of Congressmen and a few newspaper- 
men went on a “junket” to Charleston, South Carolina. 
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Among those who met them was a prominent textile indus- 
trialist, one of the leading proprietors of mills in New 
England and the South alike. This gentleman spoke quite 
freely of his viewpoint on the new spending program. He 
said : 

“As soon as I heard of the President’s pump-priming 
plans, I laid off one-third of my workers. Ihadto. Good- 
ness knows what is ahead! I’m going to be careful!” 

This attitude may seem almost unbelievable. But the 
story is literally true, and the industrialist ranks among the 
six most prominent textile employers in the country. His 
fear and mistrust of the Roosevelt program were trans- 
lated immediately into a crippling blow to the economic 
security and well-being of the workers in the numerous 
towns—north and south—where his mills are mainstays. 

So far, President Roosevelt has done nothing to conciliate 
employers like this. It happens that the industrialist in 
question has hitherto been looked on with favor by the 
Administration. Indeed, he acted in an important ad- 
visory capacity to Mr. Roosevelt, unofficially, for the first 
two or three years of the President’s term. That does not 
alter his views now, nor mitigate the effect upon the 
economic system of arbitrary curtailments of employment 
because the managers of industry are fearful of the national 
politico-economic situation. 

Doubtless the blame for industrialist policies like this 
can be placed on the President and on business both. The 
textile manufacturer may not consciously have been trying 
to sabotage the Administration. He may honestly have 
felt that a reversion to earlier tactics brought peril, which 
demanded retrenchment. And it is obviously up to the 
President to avoid getting industrialists into such moods, 
if there is any earthly way in which he can do it. 

The lack of confidence, shown in an extreme form in 
this incident, is now one of the major deterrents to recovery. 
At the very moment when the President, in his pump- 
priming program, was reversing the deflationary policies 
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of last year, the psychological effects of his action produced 
another powerful deflation. There are few signs that Mr. 
Roosevelt realizes the need of tackling the confidence 
problem. In his fireside chat about pump-priming, he 
adopted a soothing mood. But at that very moment, and 
subsequently, he continued to be responsible for policies 
that roused new apprehensions. Thus the Administration 
pressed on with an attempt to save its face over the tax 
legislation. When the Senate had passed a tax Bill repealing 
the undistributed profits tax, and the House had passed a 
version clinging to the bare bones of that measure, the 
Administration’s pressure was put strongly behind the 
House draft. 

Thus, for some months, the White House forces have 
been fighting a rearguard action, constantly in retreat, 
constantly forced to make concessions, but never making 
concessions in advance and triumphantly taking credit for 
them. Indeed, the attitude of the Administration toward 
its business and congressional opposition has been very 
much like the attitude of France toward Germany over 
evacuation of the Rhineland and other revisions of the 
Versailles treaty. Concessions have come aplenty, but 
never in time to stop the rout. The disarming advantages 
of magnanimity have never once been recognized. 

Another concrete illustration of the President’s attitude 
comes to hand. Last week the American Society of News- 
paper Editors met in Washington. They make up an 
important group, and nowadays a worried group. They 
came from communities existing under a black pall of 
gloom. They have been anti-Roosevelt in the past, 
many of them, but this time they were in a mood to enlist 
in a great national drive toward recovery. They were 
ready to let bygones be bygones. 

As is customary, the editors spent a long evening con- 
ferring with the President at the White House, “ off-the- 
record’, What was said cannot be printed. But the 
editors’ emotions on leaving the White House could not 
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be concealed. Some of them were irritated, some dis- 
appointed, some saddened and some as angry as hornets. 
For the President—it appears—had simply scolded them. 
He did not choose to lay his cards before them and talk 
frankly about the national problem of economics and con- 
fidence. He did not urge them to help him in the future. 
He dug up old bones and picked them with the editors. 
They returned to their editorial desks, all over the nation, 
convinced that Mr. Roosevelt had no grasp of the immediate 
national problem. 

That problem, it cannot be over-emphasized, is an 
achievement of a truce to bickering, an enlistment of 
business co-operation in bringing about recovery. The 
sole sound purpose of pump-priming is to start the 
water flowing from the cool depths below, and these depths 
are in the control of private business. The attitude of 
large segments of private business is sufficiently shown 
in the quotation from the textile employer. Oddly, that 
quotation came to light on the very same day that sixteen 
other industrialists pledged their united efforts to assist 
in recovery—a pledge of fair words, similar to many such 
utterances during the Hoover period, a pledge whose 
elevated message is sadly damaged by knowledge that many 
employers are behaving just as the textile man behaved. 

President Roosevelt has thus far shown no real deter- 
mination to conciliate his economic opposition. He con- 
stantly irritates them with pin-pricks. Not the least of 
these was his insistence on retaining a face-saving sham of 
the undistributed profits tax (if Congress will really agree 
to retain it) rather than repealing the measure outright as a 
gesture of encouragement to business. Another pin- 
prick is in his continual pressure for a rather meaningless 
resolution on wages and hours. Mr. Roosevelt, all agree, 
is one of the most determined men in the world, if not one 
of the most stubborn. His friends and family describe it as 
“getting his Dutch up”, and he has been in this mood 
toward business for a long time. His secretaries, for 
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example, have responsibly stated this very week that a 
business-organized scare was responsible for defeating the 
Reorganization Bill, and that similar tactics are to be tried 
against the pump-priming program. Maybe so; but 
business must ultimately be conciliated if recovery is to 
take place. 

The big question is whether Mr. Roosevelt can perform 
this act of conciliation, and finish his term with a reasonably 
stable economy, political and industrial. The President is 
an exceedingly facile and ingratiating politician, with an 
undenied hold on great groups of the people. Business 
itself recognizes this hold. Thus if, with that behind 
him, Mr. Roosevelt made a real appeal for co-operation 
based on a determination to help business make profits 
again, he might be able to clear the air. His magnetic 
personality might recapture some of the magic of 1933. 
Particularly if such tactics were matched by an announce- 
ment that he did not intend to stand for a third term, the 
President might graduate to a position of non-partisan 
eminence which would immensely increase his real authority 
with the people and go far to placate business. 

Of course, the President contends privately that he does 
not propose to run for office again, but that to announce 
this publicly would destroy his political authority. Perhaps 
once this might have been true, but under present cir- 
cumstances such an announcement would seem the first 
step toward two remaining years of a sort of “national 
union” Government; and if problems are not being 
met by 1940 it would be the best possible preparation for 
** draft Roosevelt ” sentiments among the people. 

In making such a statement, the President might also 
pay his tribute to the profit motive, promise no more 
misliked reforms, and call for a hearty mobilization for 
recovery, with his reflation and spending program as a 
first fillip. ‘There would be some carping and criticizing 
of such a program; some of the politicians would begin 
to set their caps toward control after 1940; but in the present 
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mood of the country it would seem that the vast generality 
would enlist in the drive with zestful gratitude. 

For the President to secure acceptance of himself as the 
real leader of the country, instead of a tragic figure in- 
creasingly isolated and frustrated in the White House, he 
must positively make himself the leader. But in this 
latter day leadership must be based on the co-operative 
assistance of the present doubters. The choice before the 
President is between the fate of Wilson and Hoover on 
the one hand, and a patriotic concentration of national 
union on the other. Congressional leadership is not the 
answer to the national problem; for it is negative, fickle 
and selfish. Only the President can lead; the alternative 
is deadlock, as all American precedent testifies. 

Solution of this recovery problem not only means much 
to the United States, it is of great significance to the world. 
A strong foreign policy is dependent in no small measure 
on a pacified domestic situation. And a major American 
depression is of course contagious. Nothing can contribute 
more to the stabilizing influence of the United States than 


that stability should begin at home. Thus it is that in the 
end the issues of American foreign policy and of recovery 
twine inextricably together. One cannot overestimate the 
stakes, for America, for the world. 


United States of America, 
May 1938. 





THE PAST AND FUTURE 
OF WARFARE 


By a Correspondent 


HROUGHOUT Europe the general staffs are whistling 

to themselves in the dark. New tactics, strategies and 
military formations arise from time to time and disappear 
again. An enormous and constantly increasing military 
literature covers every conceivable aspect of present-day 
warfare : infantry and machine-gun tactics, co-operation 
between infantry and tanks, infantry and aircraft, tanks and 
aircraft, independent aerial warfare and soon. ‘The lessons 
of the wars in Abyssinia, Spain, China are scanned with 
eager expectation, and distorted to fortify the most divergent 
opinions. 

Consciously or subconsciously, everybody is acutely 
aware that the riddle of the coming war has not been solved, 
but is becoming more inscrutable with every new invention. 
In this perplexity, military thought has turned for its 
guidance to history; unfortunately, in doing so it has mis- 
understood the nature of the help to be found in that quarter. 
When rational thought had failed to penetrate the mist over- 
hanging the future, it was futile to expect the process of 
historical analogy, too often merely superficial, to throw an 
intelligent light upon the situation. The true function of 
military history for the understanding of the present and the 
forecasting of the future is to retrace the development of the 
present out of the past, and thus to expose, not misleading 
similarities, but, on the contrary, the fundamental differences 
that distinguish the warfare of to-day from that of past 
ages. 
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I. From FREDERICK THE GREAT TO SCHLIEFFEN 


T was in the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 

that our modern form of warfare was born. The 
establishment of standing armies, by eliminating the 
unreliability of feudal or mercenary troops, for the first time 
since the Roman Empire made strategic planning possible. 
But what the conduct of war had gained, on the one hand, 
in cohesion and precision, it lost, on the other, in mobility 
and spirit. ‘The mere technical features of warfare at that 
period—the ponderous armament, the rigid tactics, the 
incommensurate importance attached to fortresses—consti- 
tuted in themselves a powerful check upon the mobility and 
action of the forces. Far stronger, however, than these 
technical brakes was the fact that armies and warfare 
were founded upon the narrow basis of absolute monarchy, 
rather than the economic and moral forces of the whole 
nation. ‘The composition of the armies out of the dregs of 
the population, the magazine system of supplies, which 
made far-reaching and bold movements almost impossible, 
and the fear of losing such a costly and irreplaceable 
instrument by exposing it to the risks of open combat, 
combined to confer upon eighteenth-century warfare its 
curious hesitancy and indecisiveness—the preference for 
manceuvres and other non-committal forms of action, such as 
sieges; the evasion of battles unless they were unavoidable 
or offered an opportunity too tempting to be resisted; the 
failure to press home and exploit to the utmost a victory won. 

It was in this last respect that the virtual segregation of 
the monarch and his army from the life of the rest of his 
subjects made itself most plainly felt; for the purely dynastic 
character of the wars, neither affecting nor meant to affect 
the mass of the people, found its expression, not only in the 
limited nature of their objectives, but above all in the 
constant intervention of non-military, political considera- 
tions, upsetting all military rationality. Frederick the 
Great himself, the leading captain of his age, in his first two 
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wars showed himself such a past master of the political 
exploitation of military situations and the execution of 
sudden vo/te-faces that, in the end, he lost his moral credit 
with everyone, and at the beginning of the Seven Years 
War found himself facing an overwhelming coalition, 
including his disgusted French allies. In the life-and-death 
struggle that ensued, he rose indeed for a time to the full 
possibilities inherent in the nature of war, but soon had to 
give up such decisive strategy as too exhausting for the 
meagre resources at his disposal. In the end he owed his 
salvation to the consummate skill with which he used the 
more limited methods of his own age. 

It is significant that the fundamental change, which at the 
end of the eighteenth century overthrew the whole system 
of war as an instrument of diplomatic fencing, was primarily 
not a revolution of armament, tactics or organisation, but 
one of the spirit in which all these means were employed. 
There sprang up an entirely new conception of the nature 
and objectives of war. It is true that all kinds of material 
reforms—the organisation of armies into independent and 
self-contained units, ‘irai//eur tactics, the improvement of 
artillery and the abolition of the old ponderous system of 
magazine supplies and baggage—had to be achieved before 
this new form of war could come into being. But all these 
reforms failed to bring about any appreciable change in the 
inner nature of war, until the French Revolution made 
resistance to the invading Powers an affair of every citizen 
and of the whole nation. Even then, under commanders of 
undoubted efficiency warfare retained its old indecisive 
character for several years more. Not until Napoleon 
grasped the instrument that had been gradually forged for 
him, and began to use it ruthlessly in an entirely new spirit, 
was there born that decisive form of mobile warfare of 
which its great interpreter, Clausewitz, claimed that it was 
but the realisation by war of its true eternal nature. 

In violent contrast to the indecisive spirit of eighteenth- 
century warfare, Napoleon’s warfare derived its furious 
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energy from the single-mindedness of its inspiration, from 
the indomitable will to conquer, at all costs and at every risk 
to himself if necessary. To march straight against the 
enemy in an elastic order assuring the mutual support of all 
units; to force him to battle under the most advantageous 
conditions that superior mobility could bring about; 
to exploit to its utmost every tactical success by ruthless 
pursuit; to pile victory upon victory until the enemy was 
physically or morally incapable of continuing his resistance : 
that was the sum and essence of Napoleon’s strategy. Its 
success—apart from the genius of the man who directed 
it—depended upon the superior organisation and mobility 
of his forces, the ability of his lieutenants to handle separate 
corps intelligently, and last but not least the surprise effect of 
his methods. It was defeated when that surprise effect had 
worn off, when his enemies had learnt to turn his own 
methods against him, and when in addition his system broke 
down internally because the growing size of his armies 
made their effective direction impossible with his still 
primitive staff technique, and his lieutenants proved in- 
capable of independent action. 

Napoleon himself fell, but the impulse he had given to 
warfare did not pass away with him. Once the true nature 
of war, as an act of unlimited violence aiming at the com- 
plete overthrow of the enemy’s power of resistance, had 
been fully revealed it could never be forgotten, and the 
mobile form of decisive warfare continued to dominate the 
battlefields both of the Old World and of the New as long 
as it did not meet with an insurmountable check. More- 
over the general development of civilisation in the nine- 
teenth century favoured rather than hindered it. The 
difficulties in handling large masses, which had so greatly 
contributed to Napoleon’s downfall, had been overcome by 
the middle of the century through the rapid perfection of 
staff work and the development of the railway and the 
telegraph. Hence on the eve of the world war the control 
and the mobility of the armies, despite their enormous 
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growth since 1870, had advanced beyond any standard ever 
attained by Napoleon. 

In Schlieffen, the last and in a way the greatest of the 
“pure strategists”, the man who had done most to apply 
Napoleon’s strategy to the conduct of armies counting no 
longer by tens of thousands but by millions, this idea 
of mobile, decisive warfare reached its logical conclusion. 
The concentration of the forces to the last available man in 
the decisive battlefield, with a total disregard of all distract- 
ing side issues; the planning of every battle from the 
beginning, not merely towards an ordinary “ victory ” but 
towards a decisive success by the direction of the forces 
against the enemy’s flank and rear; the conception of every 
success merely as a step towards the complete annihilation 
of the enemy’s power of resistance: these were the 
means, embodied in his famous plan, by which Schlieffen 
hoped to offset Germany’s numerical inferiority and to 
bring the war to a swift conclusion before its exhaustive 
effects upon the modern industrial world should make 
themselves felt. 


II. DEADLOCK IN THE Wor~LD War 


HE first weeks of the war on the western front seemed 

to justify him completely. The unexpected efficiency of 
artillery firing from cover proved indeed a most disagreeable 
surprise. But the very intensity of its fire had the effect of 
forcing the Germans forwards at all costs against the French 
infantry, who in their agitation seem to have fired so badly 
that the actual losses of the German regiments were often 
considerably less than those they had suffered in 1870. By 
the second week of September Schlieffen’s plan had broken 
down, not through the resistance of the enemy, nor through 
defects in supplies and communications, but through 
fundamental errors of generalship. A new factor then 
intervened, not only to enable the Germans to stand at bay 
and recover from the effects of their defeat in the battle of 
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the Marne, but also to bring about the greatest and most 
decisive change in the whole history of land warfare—the 
absolute barrier to advance in the open that is created by 
modern quickfiring armament, above all the machine gun, 
if it is coolly and properly handled. 

Thanks to this factor the thin line of men that stretched 
from the Alps to the North Sea succeeded in warding off 
every attempt to effect a decisive break-through. Above 
all, by forcing the Allies to adopt the most disadvantageous 
of all forms of tactics, the direct frontal attack, it abolished 
at one blow the whole mobile and decisive strategy that had 
reached its culmination in the period from Napoleon to 
Schlieffen. There was no more skilful manceuvring in 
space, no turning of the flank, no attack in the rear, no 
pursuit to expand a limited advantage into a decisive 
victory. The disguising of the actual point of frontal 
attack was practically the only element of skill remaining in 
this complete abdication of the art of war and leadership. 

Out of this deadlock, which reigned for nearly four years 
on the western front, there arose the war of exhaustion. 
The mainstay of the defence, the machine gun, owed its 
overwhelming strength not merely to the intensity of its 
fire-power, the “ nervelessness ” of its mechanically con- 
trolled action, and its smallness as a target, but above all to 
the fact that as soon as it attempted to advance in the open 
these characteristic assets were lost; hence it could not be 
effectively attacked by its like, and it was stamped as the 
defensive weapon par excellence. Thus in the first years of 
the world war the only weapon that could hope to deal with 
the enemy’s machine guns was the heavy gun, and for a 
long time the whole strategy was reduced to a duel between 
the two, in which the attacker attempted by an overwhelm- 
ing bombardment to annihilate all resistance on the enemy’s 
side before he sent his infantry to the decisive advance. 
But although the length and intensity of this preliminary 
bombardment increased by leaps and bounds, and the 


consequent tremendous expenditure in munitions and 
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supplies rapidly forced the whole economic life of the 
belligerent countries into purveying for this war of material, 
the results remained more than disappointing. The few 
“immortal ” machine guns, which even the most terrific 
bombardment could not destroy, sufficed to prevent such 
local successes as were gained, at an appalling cost of life 
and material, from developing into the decisive break- 
through. 

In order to end this intolerable situation, threatening to 
convert the whole war into a trial of exhaustion, each side 
in the end developed a device calculated to overcome the 
stopping power of the machine gun—the Allies the tank, the 
Germans their new tactics. The essence of the latter lay, 
not so much in the new “ infiltration” advance of the 
infantry, as in the short but overwhelming artillery attack, 
based upon the development of firing by charts instead of 
by observation, and upon the use of gas, which had made 
possible the effective silencing of batteries even behind 
cover. It achieved remarkable initial successes but broke 
down every time when the German infantry, having over- 
run the first lines with the help of an immense artillery con- 
centration, came up against fresh forces, the resistance of 
which it was incapable of overcoming, because its own 
supporting artillery had not been able to follow. And 
when, after the first surprise had worn off, the Allies coun- 
tered by the simple expedient of withdrawing the bulk of 
their forces from the front trenches, the new tactics not only 
lost all their effect but actually turned into a dangerous 
pitfall for the attacker himself. 

More than anything else, this breakdown of the new 
methods, upon which such great hopes had been set, paved 
the way for the remarkable successes that the tank was 
destined to achieve in the Allied counter-offensive in the 
summer and autumn of 1918. But although it contributed 
very markedly to shaking the Germans’ morale and enforc- 
ing their retreat, the tank failed to the last to bring 
about that decisive break-through for which it had been 
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constructed, and the German line, though sorely beset, 
continued its retreat unbroken to the bitter end. 

Thus the world war ended, militarily speaking, almost as 
inconclusively as its whole course had been run. If indeed 
the Allies had won in the end an indisputable victory, this 
victory had been brought about, not by decisive military 
action in the field, but by the cumulative effects of the war of 
exhaustion. The final successful advance in the autumn of 
1918, achieved against an enemy shaken to the core by four 
years of fruitless efforts and privation, could not have been 
expected to attain equal success against an unshaken enemy 
of equal strength and resources; while the nightmare of 
the four years of deadlock that had preceded it only too 
strongly emphasised the eminent necessity of finding a 
quicker way of deciding future wars militarily, before victor 


and vanquished should alike succumb to the same economic 
exhaustion. 


Il. THe War IN THE AIR 


HE natural means to that end seemed to be at hand in 

the new mechanical arms, which had made such 
remarkable advances during the latter stages of the conflict, 
the aeroplane and the tank. To a great extent the history 
of post-war military preparations resolves itself into the 
development of these two forms of mechanical warfare 
from auxiliary arms into independent forces aiming at a 
final decision. ‘There, however, the parallel ends. For 
in every other respect tank and aeroplane have taken widely 
divergent courses. 

The idea of developing the aeroplane from an auxiliary 
element into an independent arm capable of striking 
decisive blows against the enemy’s home front was first 
conceived and developed by the Italian General Douhet. 
It started from the assumption that in the present condition 
of armament land warfare would inevitably revert to the 
deadlock of the war in the trenches, and that a rapid decision 
could, therefore, be sought only by leaping the impenetrable 
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shield formed by the enemy’s armies and navies, and 
striking directly at the heart of his power of resistance, the 
big cities and the industrial centres. 

After meeting with initial incredulity, this ingenious idea 
has been reflected in the creation of independent air forces 
by all great military Powers—with the exception of the 
United States and Japan—and the establishment of a 
separate air strategy. It represents by far the most impor- 
tant strategic development, not only of the post-war era, 
but even perhaps of military history from its beginnings. 
The possibility of attacking the whole of the enemy’s 
country and of his civilian population from the air certainly 
constitutes the most sinister aspect of modern totalitarian 
warfare. Apart from the strain upon the economic life of 
the country, air-raid precautions require a supply of man- 
power running into millions, not all of them able-bodied 
men but necessarily including a considerable number of 
highly trained troops. 

If, however, the coming of independent air war has 
contributed so much to complicate the conduct and in- 
crease the burden and the horror of future warfare, it has 
failed hitherto to bring about that quick decision which 
formed its original purpose. For the psychological effect 
of terror bombing, as the examples of the Spanish and 
Chinese wars have proved, is a more than doubtful factor; 
such tactics may even turn in their user’s hand by stiffening 
the defenders’ morale. ‘The immense advances made in 
recent years in anti-aircraft defence and air-raid precautions, 
without in any way conferring immunity, to-day ensure that 
no nation that has made full use of them need fear to be 
brought to unconditional surrender by attack from the air. 


IV. TANK AND ANTI-TANK 


HE situation as regards the tank is far less clear. Here 

again its marked increase in speed in the post-war era 

has led to its divorce from its original task as an auxiliary of 
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the infantry, and its development as an independent arm. 
In part, it has been transformed into a kind of armoured 
cavalry, useful for many purposes but incapable of over- 
coming the resistance of a strong enemy. In part, it is 
designed for concentration in large bodies intended to 
achieve the decisive break-through in mass attack, indepen- 
dently of the infantry following in their wake. 

Neither of these two main forms of modern tank tactics 
has been tried out on a sufficiently large scale either in Spain 
ot in China to allow a verdict yet to be given. But although 
the concentration of tanks into independent mass attacks 
certainly seems the most rational form of their employment, 
allowing them the full use of their main asset, mobility, the 
prospects for their success are to-day more doubtful than 
ever. This dubiety arises not only from their fundamental 
defects, which have been once more demonstrated in con- 
temporary conflicts, but above all from the immensely 
increased strength of the defence. The latter comprises 
to-day a whole system, from the anti-tank rifles and machine 
guns of the infantry—to which the flame-thrower appears as 
a most important complement—to the medium and heavy 
anti-tank guns, tank destroyers, tank mines and so on. 

This immensely enlarged strength and systematisation 
of the defence have already had the most important effect of 
complicating tank attacks to an almost fatal degree. A 
modern tank mass attack, as it is envisaged in the service 
journals, presents an absolutely bewildering picture. The 
most complex co-operation is expected of a whole series of 
different arms, all and each deemed indispensable for its 
success: tanks for the attack, lighter tanks for despatch 
service, heavier tanks for close-range artillery support, 
special pioneer tanks, specially trained pioneer units, rifle 
units on motor cycles, aeroplanes for reconnaissance before 
the attack, attack aviation for co-operating with the tanks 
during the attack, mobile anti-tank guns to protect the 
ground gained from tank counter-attacks, heavy artillery of 


every calibre for the support of the attack, and, last but not 
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least, infantry with all its own special arms and services to 
carry through the fundamental advance behind the actual 
tank attack. 

One cannot but wonder how such complicated co-opera- 
tion is likely to function amid the confusion of real warfare 
and against determined active resistance on the part of the 
enemy. The question also arises whether in this case the 
tank, even if indispensable in its peculiar réle, can still be 
considered as the main factor in this combined system of 
attack ; whether the real force should not rather be sought— 
as the still inconclusive experiences of the Spanish and 
Chinese wars would seem to indicate—in the combination 
of strong and mobile heavy artillery with attack aviation. 
Both of these arms enjoy as against the tank the advantage of 
being armes-a-deux-mains, equally serviceable for the defence 
as for the offence. Finally, all this immense apparatus has 
been unable to obviate the fundamental problem, which is 
still—and will always be—that of the infantry. The 
infantry has to advance unprotected against the remnants of 
the enemy’s firepower, which even the most successful tank 
attack cannot guarantee to eliminate completely, in order to 
secure and consolidate the advantages gained by the tanks. 
Thus the whole development of mechanised watfare has 
only served to bring us back again, though on a higher plane, 
to the problem from which it started, a problem to which the 
Germans devoted such an immense labour when the treaty 
of Versailles prohibited them the use of tanks or any similar 
mechanical devices: namely, how to enable the infantry, 
in the face of modern quickfiring armament, to cover the 
fatal last 300 yards, where the assistance of its own artillery 
must end. 

Thus, although to-day war has become essentially 
** mechanised warfare ”, in the sense that the material has 
gained for itself a decisive place side by side with the 
personnel, and that against a pronounced superiority in 
equipment even the most desperate bravery and determina- 
tion cannot prevail, this does not mean that the infantry 
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has in any way lost its outstanding importance as the final 
instrument of the attack. The task of enabling it to fulfil 
that critical function still constitutes the greatest problem 
of military preparation. It is for this reason that the earlier 
hopes for the reversion of warfare to its former mobile and 
decisive character must remain so speculative. 

Nor can it be said that, taken as a whole, the mechanisation 
of land warfare has unequivocally favoured the offensive. 
In every field the defence is likely to gain the upper hand in 
the long run, since it will always be easier to destroy and 
stop a piece of complicated machinery than to keep it going 
under the stress of war conditions. Moreover, the multi- 
plication and complexity of arms and services have to-day 
reached a point at which the immensely increased friction 
must inevitably tend to favour the defender against the 
attacker. It is not at all clear that the problems created by 
the extraordinary increase in the speed of some sections of 
the forces and by the parallel development of all forms of 
communications have been successfully mastered. Finally, 
there is the vastly augmented power of passive defence— 
not only the almost impenetrable mazes of defence works 
prepared long in advance, such as the Maginot line, the 
Rhineland fortifications or the defences of the Czechoslovak 
frontiers, but also the remarkable advance during the last 
decade in the art of constructing most serious obstacles with 
the limited and primitive means available in the field. 

Undoubtedly the appreciation of these facts will 
encourage the use of sudden surprise attacks on the out- 
break of hostilities, with the aim of overrunning the 
enemy’s system of defence before he has had time to settle 
down in it. But once the danger of the first hours and days 
has been overcome, especially in the air, it is unlikely that 
operations will resume the mobile decisive character of the 
campaigns of Napoleon, von Moltke and the American 
civil war. If, on the other hand, a return to the almost 
complete stalemate of the world war is equally unlikely, 


operations may perhaps assume the character of the advances 
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against Bilbao and Santander, the recent thrust to the 
Mediterranean in Spain and similar incidents in China. 
That is to say, they may consist of a series of interconnected 
short advances, achieved with the help of strong concentra- 
tions of heavy artillery and attack aviation, none of which 
need be decisive in itself, yet all together combining to 
bring about a decisive result. 

In view of the immense increase in the material and 
supplies required in present-day mechanised warfare, even 
such a semi-mobile form of operations will strain the 
industrial resources, and thereby the man-power, of the 
belligerent countries to scarcely a lesser degree than did the 
war of exhaustion at its full height. Every country and 
_ every general staff, therefore, while hoping wistfully for 
a short and decisive war of movement, is at the same time 
preparing for the opposite contingency. The requisite 
industrial mobilisation, together with the needs of air-raid 
defence and civilian precautions, means that every single 
citizen must co-operate in the effort. And that brings us 
back to the beginning of our argument. 


V. THe War or NATIONS 


HE fact that both in the eighteenth and in the twentieth 

centuries the decisive and mobile form of warfare 
has found itself checked—although by entirely different 
influences—has misled not a few observers into inferring 
that we should revert to eighteenth-century ideas of 
“limited warfare”. ‘The parallel simply does not hold 
good. For the check upon the “ natural” form of war- 
fare in the eighteenth century was, as we have seen, but 
partial; the mobility of the forces was impaired, but by no 
means abolished. There was plenty of opportunity for 
other forms of operation than the direct frontal attack. 
Furthermore the checks to decisive action, being rooted in 
the administrative and sociological conditions of that age, 
were eventually overcome in the natural course of progress. 
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To-day, on the contrary, the check imposed by the modern 
quickfiring gun is not partial but absolute. Not only are 
all movements in the open estopped by the tactical obstacle 
of modern firepower—insurmountable, save at the cost 
either of terrific sacrifices or of immense expenditure of 
material—but every form of tactics or strategy except the 
most disadvantageous, the direct frontal attack, is thereby 
automatically precluded, with the exception that attack 
aviation may perhaps make an effective pursuit, after a 
frontal defeat, possible once more. Moreover, since no 
increase of mechanical warfare can dispense with the 
human factor in attack—the infantry—there can be no 
certainty that this check will ever be totally abolished and 
war return to its “ natural ” mobile form again. 

The whole fallacy of the argument, however, becomes 
clear only when we turn to the other side, so frequently 
overlooked in present-day discussion. The wars of the 
eighteenth century were limited in character primarily 
because, being essentially an affair of the dynasties and not 
of the peoples, they lacked the full moral support of the 
nations behind them. ‘To-day war means such immense 
and widespread suffering, and demands such a whole- 
hearted effort on the part of every citizen, that it is only 
with the full support of their nations that statesmen can 
dare to embark upon it at all. Therefore the wars of to-day, 
being only possible for a country’s most vital interests and 
for its most fervent convictions, are fought with a desperate 
determination such as has not been witnessed since the 
days of the wars of religion. A half-hearted “limited 
war” in the eighteenth-century style, trying to restrict its 
efforts and its success and to say “thus far and no farther”, 
would to-day be not merely an anachronism but a sheer 
impossibility. ‘The nation that would dare to evoke the 
awful spectre of war without the firm determination of 
fighting until the last could not hope to survive. 

Nor is mere moral determination enough. Modern war, 
owing to the greatly increased importance of industrial 
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mobilisation and air-raid defence, will probably never again 
put into the field anything like the numbers that went to the 
trenches in the world war. But it is all the more important 
that the whole man-power of the nation should be so 
distributed, between active service and the manifold duties 
of the home front, as to ensure that every man is in the place 
where he can be of the greatest use to the whole effort. In 
a great modern industrial country, that cannot be done 
without long and careful preparations. Whatever the 
name given to it, the total mobilisation of the whole nation 
is to-day not a frivolous dream, but an absolutely vital 
necessity, and one moreover in which the authoritarian 
régimes enjoy an immense advantage over the democracies. 
In any future war, the time formerly allowed, even after the 
outbreak of hostilities, for the remedy of defects and 
omissions will no longer be available. Sea power can no 
longer be a cloak for military and industrial unreadiness ; 
the utmost effort will have to be put forth from the very 
first minute. When the hell hounds of war have broken 


loose, there will be no chance of a successful improvisation. 
The war of the future must have been won before the first 
blow is struck, if it is to be won at all. 





THE ANGLO-IRISH AGREEMENT 


I. THE NEGOTIATIONS 


HE negotiations between the British and Irish Govern- 

ments which began in London on January 17 * were 
continued intermittently during February and March. 
The preoccupation of the British Government with the 
international crisis caused delay in the early stages, and 
when the terms of a possible settlement began to emerge 
it became necessary for Mr. de Valera to consult his Cabinet 
on the details. From the beginning the issues for dis- 
cussion were clear. To the Irish public the settlement 
of the land annuities dispute presented itself as the really 
vital question. Failing arbitration or a complete admission 
of liability by the Irish Government, the only possible 
solution of this problem seemed to be the negotiation 
of a trade agreement whereby, in compensation for the 
land annuities and other payments in dispute, Great 
Britain should obtain trade concessions in the Irish market. 
On the British side there was a natural desire to arrive at 
an agreement on defence, which would relieve Great 
Britain of anxiety concerning the western approaches to 
her shores. The Irish delegation at once complicated 
these already difficult problems by raising what is at 
present the almost insoluble question of the partition of 
Ireland. Whether Mr. de Valera really believed that the 
British Government were so anxious for a comprehensive 
agreement, including defence, that they would be prepared 
to foreswear their undertakings to the Government of 
Northern Ireland, or whether he raised the question for 
bargaining purposes, it is impossible to say, but it is difficult 
to believe the first alternative. 

* See THE Rounp TaBLe, No. 110, March 1938, pp. 322 ef seq. 
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It is unfortunately true that owing to a combination of 
ignorance and prejudice there are still a number of people 
in Ireland, most of whom are Mr. deXValera’s followers, 
who firmly and honestly believe that, in the event of another 
European war in which Great Britain was engaged, Ireland 
could remain neutral or perhaps even take sides against 
Great Britain. Mr. de Valera}does"not share this delusion, 
but as a politician he probably thinks it desirable, at least 
for the moment, to hasten slowly. He believes, perhaps 
rightly, in a gradual approach to an external policy based 
on an open defensive alliance with Great Britain for mutual 
economic, political, and strategic aims. Such a policy 
must ultimately emerge; for our interests and our instincts 
alike align us with the democratic States. 

When he returned from his second visit to London on 
February 27, Mr. de Valera stated in a press interview that 
he almost completely despaired of getting any agreement 
which would include the question of partition, and that 
meant that no really comprehensive agreement could be 
made. Any agreement that left Ireland partitioned, he 
said, could only be a partial agreement. At most it could 
be no more than a step towards establishing that friendship 
between the two countries which was desired, not only by 
the majorities of both, but also by the people of Irish and 
British descent in the other Dominions, the United States, 
and every other country in which their respective peoples 
had found a common home. Although, he added, the 
British Government might not now be able easily to end 
partition, it could not wash its hands of the question. 
It was the British Parliament that had created partition; 
the supreme power over the area cut off remained with that 
Parliament; without British force and British funds 
partition could not continue for any length of time. 
The provisions in the Act creating partition which were 
intended to safeguard the rights of minorities had 
been set aside or ignored by the Belfast Government, 
and no protest had been made from Westminster. 
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Gerrymandering and religious discrimination had deprived 
the Nationalists, who constituted over one-third of 
the population of the six counties, and were the largest 
religious group, of their natural civic rights. The 
position was intolerable. ‘There were, he said, Nationalist 
majorities in the counties of Tyrone and Fermanagh, in 
Derry city, and in the parliamentary constituencies of South 
Armagh, South Down, and South-east Down, all con- 
tiguous to the border. There was no justification for 
coercing them to remain under a régime that they detested. 
He concluded by emphasising that until partition was ended 
there could be no final settlement with Great Britain. 
Unfortunately the position is not quite so simple as 
Mr. de Valera seems to think. Partition was in fact 
created by no Government. It is the political expression 
of the deep-seated differences that divide the inhabitants 
of the north-east corner of Ireland from the rest of the 
country. These differences, which have their origins in 
fundamental religious divisions, aggravated by centuries of 
distrust and suspicion, cannot be conjured away overnight 
by any agreement. Partition did not originate with the 
establishment of the border and will not be cancelled by 
its removal. It is rather the visible expression of the superi- 
ority complex from which the Protestant Scots of Ulster 
suffer in regard to their Catholic fellow-countrymen. 
Such a meatal condition cannot be cured by coercion, even 
if the British Government were free to embark on such a 
course. Nor could the British negotiators fail to remember 
that Mr. de Valera cannot guarantee the conduct of his 
successors. A defensive alliance between Great Britain 
and Ireland, which Mr. de Valera apparently believed to be 
a bargaining counter in securing the abolition of partition, 
would be the most powerful answer to the arguments and 
fears of the Northern Ireland Government. It cannot be 
too often emphasised that the approach to Irish unity must 
be made by easy stages and that the road is not straight. 
Belfast can only be reached politically »4a London. Good 
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relations between the British and Irish Governments will 
be the best solvent for Ulster’s complex. 

The Northern Ireland election, which took place on 
February 10, gave Lord Craigavon 39 of the 52 seats in 
the Northern Parliament, and the largest majority since 
1922, The usual lack of united policy and leadership 
amongst the Nationalist minority contributed to this result, 
which was in accordance with expectations. In a message 
issued after the election result was declared, Lord Craigavon 
said that the election had been fought on the direct issue 
of Ulster’s position within the United Kingdom and the 
Empire. Mr. de Valera had again presumed to raise that 
issue with the British Government and had placed the 
unification of Ireland as item number one on the programme 
of his conversations at Downing Street. The result of 
the Northern election had wiped that item off his agenda. 
This truculent statement is very characteristic of Ulster 
political mentality, and Mr. de Valera can certainly be 
pardoned for replying, as he did, that Lord Craigavon 
had made a mistake; for, as long as Ireland endured, the 
recovery of that part of the province of Ulster which had 
been wrongfully torn away would be the first item on the 
agenda in every conference between the representatives of 
Ireland and Britain, until it was finally wiped off by the 
restoration of Ireland’s natural unity. 

It was obvious that the present privileged position of 
Northern Ireland would be seriously affected if Irish 
agricultural produce was once more admitted free into 
Great Britain, which for customs purposes includes 
Northern Ireland. This in itself would be enough to 
explain the attendance of Northern Ireland representatives 
in London for conferences with British Ministers on the 
details of the proposed Anglo-Irishagreement. If Northern 
Ireland were a Dominion, free to negotiate for itself on 
tariff questions, the two Irish States would be placed 
on an equality, and Lord Craigavon and Mr. de Valera 
would be obliged to discuss together their domestic 
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difficulties instead of lodging complaints against each 
other at Westminster. Such intercourse would be profit- 
able to both parts of Ireland. No permanent solution 
for the gradually deteriorating economic situation in 
Northern Ireland can be found by a Government which by 
its very structure is unable to take effective action on its 
own initiative and which clings to outworn formulas in a 
rapidly changing world. At all events it is clear that where 
questions of trade are concerned the Government of 
Northern Ireland cannot afford to stand aloof. 

On March 22, both Houses of the Northern Ireland 
Parliament, on the Government’s motion, passed a resolu- 
tion assuring Mr. Chamberlain that, should any occasion 
arise, he could confidently rely upon the people of loyal 
Ulster to share the responsibilities and burdens with their 
kith and kin in other parts of the United Kingdom and the 
Empire to the utmost of their resources. This entirely 
unnecessary declaration well expresses the unctuous mental 
attitude of the Craigavon Government, which naturally 
irritates the rest of Ireland. Such a resolution could only 
do harm at a time when Mr. de Valera’s Government was 
undoubtedly seeking to achieve better relations with Great 
Britain. The attitude of an Ulster statesman who really 
desired the security and welfare of these islands and the 
peace of Europe should clearly be to encourage the growth 
of such relations rather than to emphasise the superior 
loyalty of Northern Ireland. Moreover Lord Craigavon 
knows that if he attempted to dragoon the Ulster National- 
ists into conscription or its equivalent he might well provoke 
a civil war, which would arouse the worst religious and 
political passions, and which the rest of Ireland could not 
tamely contemplate. 

The delay in the conclusion of the Anglo-Irish talks and 
the protracted mectings of the Irish Cabinet led to strong 
rumours of a split in their ranks on the question whether 
the terms offered by Great Britain should be accepted or 
not. Whatever foundation there may have been for these 
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rumouts, Mr. de Valera is the only person who really 
counts. The neatest commentary was provided by Dublin 
Opinion in a cartoon which portrayed him strolling along 
in cheerful mood and saying “ Split in the Cabinet !_ Non- 
sense! I never felt so united in my life!” Answering 
Mr. Cosgrave in the Dail on April 9, he said in explanation 
of the delay that where questions of trade were concerned 
a gteat variety of interests were involved and detailed 
examination became absolutely necessary. A number of 
external accidents had also contributed to the delay. He 
assured the Dail that the Government were fully alive to 
the inconvenience and loss which protraction of the nego- 
tiations had entailed, and said he hoped they would be 
concluded one way or the other before the end of April. 
There can be no doubt that the long and unavoidable 
delay was, for the moment, detrimental to trade between 
the two countries. In spite of this fact, the Opposition 
in the Dail very properly maintained a strict political truce 
during the negotiations and so greatly helped their progress, 
as Mr. de Valera subsequently acknowledged. 


Il. THe AGREEMENT 


HE agreement that was finally signed at Downing 

Street on April 25 fully justified the long negotiations. 
It closes a humiliating chapter in the history of Anglo- 
Irish relations and eliminates the most dangerous potential 
causes of friction between the two Governments concerned. 
The problem of partition no doubt remains, but it has been 
isolated, and placed in proper perspective for future treat- 
ment, if and when the opportunity occurs. The basis 
of the agreement, as the preamble states, is a desire to pro- 
mote relations of friendship and good understanding, 
to reach a final settlement of the outstanding financial 
claims made by each Government against the other, and to 
facilitate trade and commerce between the two countries. 
Its detailed terms fully carry out these aims. 
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As regards defence it provides for the transfer to the 
Irish Government, before December 31, 1938, of the pro- 
perty and fixed armament comprising the coast defences at 
Berehaven, Cork Harbour, and Lough Swilly, at present 
occupied by British troops under the Treaty of 1921. 
The defence provisions of that Treaty, which included the 
grant, in time of war or of strained relations with a foreign 
Power, of such harbour and other facilities as the British 
Government might require for the purpose of defence, 
are now repealed. There is no provision for future 
Anglo-Irish co-operation on defence questions, nor is 
there any secret agreement on this subject, but it must be 
remembered that Mr. de Valera has given public assurances 
on several occasions that the Irish Government will not 
permit its territory to be used for hostile purposes against 
Great Britain. 

As regards the financial dispute the agreement provides 
that the Irish Government will pay to Great Britain, before 
November 30, 1938, a sum of {10,000,000 in final settlement 
of all claims by either Government arising out of previous 
disputes, except the annual payment of {£250,000 by the 
Irish Government in respect of damage to property in 
Ireland under the agreement of December 1925. The 
latter agreement, which was sanctioned by the Dail, has 
never been in dispute, and this payment will therefore be 
continued until its expiration in 1987. 

As regards trade the provisions are necessarily more 
complicated. They provide for the abolition of the special 
duties which were imposed on Irish agricultural produce 
and live stock in 1932 by the British Government for 
the purpose of obtaining payment of the annuities; and 
likewise of the retaliatory duties imposed by the Irish 
Government on British coal and manufactured goods. 
Broadly speaking, Irish goods will in future be admitted 
free of customs duties (other than revenue duties) into the 
United Kingdom market, with certain provisos concerning 
the quantitative regulation of imports of agricultural 
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products. On the other hand the Irish Government guaran- 
tee the right of free entry for certain United Kingdom 
goods which are at present free of duty, and they undertake 
to remove or reduce the customs duties on certain other 
United Kingdom products, and to arrange for a review 
of existing protective tariffs by the Irish Prices Commission, 
at whose proceedings British manufacturers shall have 
right of audience. The formula to be applied is the 
familiar one of “ equal opportunity ” as laid down in the 
Ottawa agreements between the United Kingdom and 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand. Existing margins 
of preference for British goods imported into Ireland 
will be preserved, and a preference will be granted to 
British goods in any new duties that may be imposed or 
any adjustment of existing duties that may be effected. 
Provision is made for consultation between the two 
Governments should any difficulty arise. 

The Irish Government agrees to abolish the control of 
coal imports by licence and to impose a duty of 3s. per ton 
on foreign coal. This will give British coal a virtually 
complete monopoly of the Irish market. Immediate 
reductions in duties will be effective in twenty-five classes 
of British maufactured foodstuffs and industrial goods, 
though quantitative regulation may be imposed should 
imports increase to such an extent as to endanger Irish 
industries. Entry free of duty is provided for a large range 
of British goods, and about 20 per cent. of total British 
imports into Ireland will enjoy preferences of about one- 
third of the full rate. The British Government undertakes 
that goods from Ireland shall receive the same treatment as 
goods from other parts of the British Commonwealth up 
to August 1940, and margins of preference have been 
fixed for eleven classes of Irish agricultural produce. 
The Irish export bounties are to cease except those necessary 
to maintain economic production. The agreement is to 
last for three years. Speaking generally one may say that 
the trade pact is a typical Ottawa agreement, of the kind 
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that the Irish Government might have obtained, in the 
absence of the financial dispute, at the Ottawa Conference 
in 1932. 

Apart from the fact, however, that they had not then 
sufficient experience to realise the economic necessity for 
such an accommodation, it may be doubted whether at that 
time the British Government would have had sufficient 
wisdom to compound the land annuity and other payments 
in dispute on the generous basis now agreed to, or sufficient 
vision to realise that the defence of the Irish coast, as 
John Redmond vainly urged in 1914, should be primarily 
a matter for Irishmen. Experience, the passage of time, 
and the pressure of external events have worked wonders 
on both sides of the Irish Sea. The views of outside 
economic experts, believed to have been expressed in no 
uncertain manner in the Banking Commission report, 
which was recently presented to the Irish Government, have 
impressed upon them that a policy of self-sufficiency is not 
enough, and that they cannot afford to maintain a perpetual 
quarrel with their best customer. On the other hand, the 
British Government, faced with the constant menace of 
a European war, now more clearly recognise the potential 
value of the Irish food supply and the strategic importance 
of a friendly Ireland. But when all is said and done, full 
credit must be given to Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. de 
Valera for refusing, in spite of many serious obstacles, to 
contemplate failure, and to Mr. MacDonald, the Dominions 
Secretary, and Mr. Dulanty, the Irish High Commissioner, 
for having made clear the path to success and persevered 
in its pursuit. In the end, common sense and good will 
have prevailed, and old prejudices have dissolved under the 
pressure of realities. Amongst the most valuable, if 
intangible, results of the agreement have been the establish- 
ment of friendly personal relations between the British and 
Irish Governments, and the diminution of party bitterness 
in Ireland itself. 

The Irish reactions to the agreement have been on the 
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whole decidedly favourable. Mr. de Valera’s public pro- 
nouncements during the negotiations had not prepared the 
public for such a comprehensive agreement, and the relief 
was correspondingly great. The farmers naturally rejoiced 
at the ending of an economic dispute that had done them 
so much harm, and the general public felt that a fair bargain 
had been made, and a bargain which is likely to endure. 
Particular satisfaction was expressed at the handing over 
of the coast defences, the retention of which by Great 
Britain would always have been a source of friction. The 
only serious criticism in the press came from the Irish Inde- 
pendent, which is notoriously hostile to Mr. de Valera, and 
which accused him of having swallowed his own policy in 
complete humiliation. It charged him also with having 
abandoned the Ulster counties without even an expression 
of sympathy, with having by implication admitted liability 
for the land annuities, which he had repeatedly said he would 
never pay, and with saddling the Irish taxpayer with the 
expense of maintaining the Irish coast defences as outposts 
for Great Britain. It challenged him to state publicly that 
these fortifications were to be abandoned or destroyed, and 
claimed that he had waived our right to keep out of England’s 
wats. ‘The fact that there are some grounds for part of 
this criticism does not make it any the less mischievous. 
Criticism of another kind was made by the Federation of 
Irish Manufacturers, which represents the newly established 
industries, and which expressed the fear that the agreement 
would limit, if not prevent, future industrial development, 
and nullify the existing fiscal system. Labour opinion, 
on the other hand, believes that the lowering of tariffs 
will be used by the manufacturers as an excuse for trying 
to reduce wages on the ground that they cannot otherwise 
compete with British goods. The extreme Republicans, 
of course, repeated their threadbare slogan that England’s 
difficulty would continue to be Ireland’s opportunity 
until we secured an all-Ireland republic. 

Lord Craigavon’s statement in the Belfast Parliament 
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on April 26 disclosed that Northern Ireland’s pill had 
received a heavy coating of financial sugar. British 
agricultural subsidies, he said, were in certain circumstances 
to be extended to Northern Ireland at Great Britain’s 
expense, and the British Government had agreed, not only 
to increase its already substantial contribution to unemploy- 
ment benefit in Northern Ireland, but also to make good 
any deficit that arose from maintaining the latter’s social 
services at the British level. Moreover, any disabilities 
suffered by Northern Ireland under the Anglo-Irish agree- 
ment were to receive special and urgent consideration, and 
Northern Ireland was to receive substantial orders for 
rearmament work. One asks oneself what contribution 
to the agreement Lord Craigavon’s Government has made 
in return. 

On April 27 Mr. de Valera moved a resolution in the 
Dail approving the agreement. He expressed his confidence 
that it would be only a matter of time before Ireland was 
a completely independent and sovereign State. The 
defences of the three ports would not, he said, be allowed 
to become derelict but would be maintained and modernised. 
Having praised the British Government for realising the 
value of a free and friendly Ireland, he repeated his assurance 
that his Government were not going to permit their 
territory to be used as a base of attack against Great Britain. 
A strong Britain was our best defence. They had agreed 
to settle the land annuities dispute by a cash payment because 
they thought such a settlement was in the national interest. 
They had not been able to settle it earlier because it was 
mixed up with constitutional questions, and an agreement 
could not have been made without the sacrifice of constitu- 
tional rights until the new constitution had been enacted. 
The trade portion of the agreement, he said, was a give-and- 
take bargain which bore no relation to past disputes; it 
placed Ireland in the same position as the other Dominions 
had attained at Ottawa. Mr. Cosgrave announced that 
his party would support the resolution. He expressed the 
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view that an agreement equally good could have been made 
at any time during the last six years, and disclosed 
that his Government were offered the coast defences 
but hesitated to take them over because of the cost 
involved. Mr. Cosgrave might have added that but for 
the much abused Treaty of 1921, which Mr. de Valera 
opposed in arms, he would not now be Prime Minister 
of Ireland nor could the agreement have been arrived at. 

But this is no time for recriminations, and we must 
turn our faces to the future, free at last to concentrate on 
those economic and social problems which are clamouring 
for solution. As Mr. Lemass, Minister for Industry and 
Commerce, reminded us during the debate, the economic 
war is over and it is waste of time to discuss it now. On 
April 29 the Dail ratified the agreement without a division. 


III]. THe SENATE ELECTION 


HE Senate election, which began in January, terminated, 

appropriately enough, on April 1. The 60 members 
were chosen as follows: 43 were elected, under pro- 
portional representation, by an electoral college consisting 
of the Dail and seven representatives from each county 
council, making 355 in all, from a panel nominated by those 
vocational bodies whose claims to representation were 
recognised by the Returning Officer; 3 were elected by the 
graduates of each of the universities, voting as at a parlia- 
mentary election under proportional representation; and 
finally 11 were officially nominated by Mr. de Valera in his 
capacity as Prime Minister. ‘The first step was the election 
of the county council electors, which was also carried out 
under the proportional representation system; this was 
completed on January 31. The Returning Officer—Mr. 
Wilfred Brown, a civil servant from the Local Government 
Department and an expert on electoral practice—then 
published the register of nominating bodies whose 
applications he had admitted to nominate to each of the 
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five panels, namely, cultural and educational, agiicultural, 
labour, industrial and commercial, and administrative ; and 
they proceeded to make their nominations. 

As was perhaps natural under the circumstances, the 
Returning Officer took a liberal view of his duties and 
admitted several bodies whose claims were extremely 
slender and some whose activities were already otherwise 
represented. For instance, the Catholic Young Men’s 
Society, a purely religious and social organisation, was 
admitted to representation on the educational panel, and a 
society representing the participants in the 1916 Rebellion 
to the administrative panel, while at least four bodies 
admitted to representation on the commercial panel 
represented similar organisations of employers. But the 
greatest criticism was aroused by the admission to the 
labour panel of a body described as the Cottage Tenants’ 
and Rural Workers’ Association of Ballingarry, a small 
village in County Limerick. This decision gave to this 
hitherto unknown organisation equal rights of nomination 
with the whole trade union movement. It was immediately 
challenged by the Trade Union Congress, which represents 
urban labour and is the only properly organised labour 
body inthe country. ‘The Congress appealed to the statutory 
committee of the Dail set up to review the Returning 
Officer’s decisions, but without success, as the Government 
majority on the committee disallowed the appeal. 

The case made by the Trade Union Congress, with 
considerable justice, was that this Ballingarry association 
had been in fact defunct for some time, and had only been 
revived for the purpose of promoting the election of certain 
interested persons to the Senate; that it had no rules, no 
constitution, no staff, not even official notepaper; and that 
its total income during the last two years of its existence 
was only £11. They asserted that the effect of admitting 
this body to the nominating panel was to deprive the trade 
union movement of its full rights as the only real representa- 
tive of labour, and that the objective was flagrant political 
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gettymandering. The Returning Officer on the other 
hand contended that the constitution definitely provided 
for the representation of labour “whether organised or 
unorganised ” and that therefore he could not refuse to 
recognise this body, which, even if recently revived, was 
not of recent origin. ‘This argument, however, if pressed 
to a logical conclusion, would enable any two agricultural 
labourers in the country to demand a similar right to nomi- 
nate, as they could undoubtedly claim to represent a 
section of “unorganised labour.” Such are the dangers of 
expressing vague ideals in a written constitution. The 
whole incident illustrates the impossibility of trying to set 
up a vocational senate in a country where the principal 
industry, agriculture, is almost entirely unorganised. The 
conclusion of the matter was that the Trade Union Congress 
and the Labour party in the Dail refused to nominate 
candidates and did not vote in the election. ‘The vacancies 
thus created in the labour panel were, in accordance with 
the Senate Electoral Act, filled by nominees of the Prime 
Minister, and were chosen from labour adherents of the 
Fianna Fail and Fine Gael parties. This incident has 
naturally not helped to sweeten relations between the 
Labour party and the Government. 

There is every indication that the alliance between them 
will not long continue, and that the Labour party is pre- 
paring to ally itself with the more extreme Republican 
elements. Hitherto, while the Labour leaders fulminated 
against the Government in the country, they obediently 
supported them in the Dail. At their recent Conference, 
however, they denounced the Government’s policy with a 
zeal and ferocity worthy of Fine Gael. The increase of 
unemployment and emigration, the misdeeds of our new 
industrial capitalists, the rise in the cost of living, and the 
Government’s broken promises all figured prominently in 
the indictment. But they were discreetly silent as regards 
their own part in these performances, nor does their pub- 
lished policy give any promise of an end to such troubles. 
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For the purpose of the senate election each panel was 
divided into two parts, namely, the nominees of the voca- 
tional nominating bodies and those of the Dail. For 
instance, on the cultural and educational panel, which 
headed the list, there were five seats in all to be filled, of 
which four were filled from candidates nominated by the 
vocational bodies and one from those nominated by the 
Dail. For the 43 seats a total of 132 candidates were nomi- 
nated, 89 by the vocational bodies, 39 by the Dail, and 4 
by Mr. de Valera as Prime Minister. The candidates 
chosen by the vocational bodies were, on the whole, both 
suitable and representative, but the same cannot be said of 
the Dail nominees, most of whom obviously owed their 
nomination to political rather than vocational reasons. 

The final result, as was expected, was an almost complete 
defeat for the non-political candidates. Such important 
bodies as the Royal Irish Academy, the Royal Dublin 
Society, the Incorporated Law Society, the College of 
Surgeons, the primary and secondary teachers’ associations, 
the chambers of commerce, and the professional organisa- 
tions of the chartered accountants, civil engineers, stock- 
brokers, banks, insurance officials, journalists, and dentists 
failed to return even one nominee. The counting of the 
votes lasted two days, and ninety-five separate counts were 
necessary before the results could be arrived at. The largest 
vote in the election was obtained by Mr. J. J. Parkinson, the 
well-known sportsman and horse-dealer, who was nomi- 
nated by the veterinary surgeons’ association and who, 
appropriately enough in this sporting country, headed the 
cultural and educational panel. One of the most remark- 
able features of the election was that four candidates who 
received no first-preference votes actually secured election. 
Such are the vagaries of proportional representation at its 
worst. 

Twenty-four of the forty-three candidates elected from 
the panels are old political war-horses, former members 


of the Dail or Senate. Party influence was in fact the 
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predominating factor in the election. Among the politicians 
elected, however, were Professor Michael Hayes, the former 
Speaker of the Dail, and General Richard Mulcahy, former 
Minister for Local Government under Mr. Cosgrave, 
whose ability and industry will be a real addition to the 
legislature. Among the distinguished candidates who 
obtained no first-preference votes and failed to secure 
election were Sir Walter Nugent, Chairman of the Great 
Southern Railway, Sir John Keane, Mr. W. E. Wylie, 
formerly a High Court Judge, the Duc de Stacpoole, Mr. 
T. J. O’Connell, the secretary of the National Teachers’ 
Association, Dr. Praeger, the eminent botanist, and several 
prominent university professors. 

The election of the university representatives proved 
more satisfactory. ‘Trinity College returned its two 
former representatives in the Dail, Professor Alton and 
Dr. Rowlette, together with Mr. Joseph Johnston, who is 
a Fellow of the College and an authority on agricultural 
economics. Mr. J. M. FitzGerald, K.C., a leader of the 
Irish Bar and one of Trinity’s most distinguished Catholic 
alumni, was defeated. It was perhaps too much to expect 
the Protestant community to sacrifice one of its few certain 
parliamentary seats to even such a distinguished candidate. 
The National University returned Mrs. H. Concannon, 
Professor Michael Tierney, and Surgeon H. Barniville, all 
of whom were also former members of the Dail or Senate. 
Professor Tierney is an independent thinker who has the 
rare combination of political experience and a cultured 
mind. His election as an independent candidate is a 
definite gain to the community and a credit to the university 
electors. 

The final stage in the election was the nomination by 
Mr. de Valera of eleven members (popularly described as 
“ Dev’s cricket team”) in pursuance of the power given 
him as Prime Minister. His nominations were both 
representative and fair. ‘They included Dr. Douglas Hyde, 
since returned unopposed as President of Ireland, Mr. P. 
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Finlay, the present President of the Gaelic League, Mr. 
Frank MacDermot, the former leader of the Centre party, 
one of the most fearless and independent political thinkers, 
Sir John Keane, one of the Governors of the Bank of 
Ireland, Professor Mageniss of the National University, 
Colonel Maurice Moore, a brother of the celebrated novelist 
and one of the first people to advocate the retention of the 
land annuities, and Mr. D. L. Robinson, a Protestant 
supporter of the Government who was Vice-Chairman of 
the old Senate. ‘Three of Mr. de Valera’s nominees had 
been defeated at the panel election, and seven of them were 
previously members of the Dail or Senate. 

Surveying the membership of the new Senate, one may 
well ask why Mr. de Valera went to the trouble of abolishing 
the old; for apart from the slight majority for the Govern- 
ment, which would in any event have been secured by 
normal process under the old constitution, there is no real 
difference between the two bodies. Mr. de Valera’s 
aim was apparently to secure a senate elected on a vocational 
basis where legislation would, as in the new Portuguese 
corporative chamber, be submitted to non-partisan expert 
criticism in addition to the ordinary party criticism in the 
Dail. Such a body would have been of the greatest 
value to the country, but unfortunately the necessary 
vocational organisation for its election direct did not exist, 
save in the organised professions. A complicated system 
of election, which was substituted as a compromise at the 
last moment, has left things just as they were. The moral 
of the Senate election would seem to be that one should 
provide proper foundations for a house before erecting 
the roof. Until the various “ vocations ” in the country 
have been properly organised (and there is no more urgent 
social and economic necessity) it is futile to try to elect a 
vocational Senate. The new Senate will secure, however, 
some small check on hasty legislation as well as some 
independent criticism of its content, and this is all to the 
good, 
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At its first meeting, Senator Sean Gibbons, an athletic 
farmer from Kilkenny and a former member of Mr. de 
Valera’s party in the Dail, was elected Chairman by three 
votes. 


IV. Tue First PrestpENt 


ITH the election of the Senate the stage was set for the 

last act in our new constitutional drama, the election 
of a President,* and it was announced that nominations 
would be received by the Returning Officer up to May 4. 
The constitution provides that every citizen over thirty- 
five years of age is eligible for the office, and that nomina- 
tions can be made by any group of twenty persons each of 
whom is a member of either the Dail or the Senate, or, 
alternatively, by four county councils. In an election, 
voting is by the parliamentary electors under the propor- 
tional representation system. ‘The President holds office 
for seven years and is eligible for re-election once only. 
He is the head of the State, but his powers are strictly 
limited, being equivalent only to those of a constitutional 
monatch.} 

From the beginning there was a general desire that a 
contest for the position should if possible be avoided, 
and Cardinal MacRory, the Catholic Primate, recently 
appealed for agreement on the matter. The strained re- 
lations existing between Mr. de Valera and Mr. Cosgrave, 
however, made it difficult to secure this result. Fortu- 
nately this obstacle was overcome by a meeting which took 
place on April 21 between Mr. P. J. Ruttledge, Minister for 
Justice, and Mr. Gerald Boland, Minister for Lands, 
representing the Government, and Mr. James Dillon, 
T.D., and Dr. T. O’Higgins, T. D., representing the Fine 
Gael party, for the purpose of selecting an agreed candidate. 
It was the first time that the two parties had come together 


* See THE Rounp Taste, No. 110, March 1938, pp. 319 ef seq. 
t See THe Rounp Taste, No. 107, June 1937, p. 588. 
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officially. ‘The conference eventually agreed to invite Dr. 
Douglas Hyde to accept nomination for the Presidency. 
The selection could hardly have been bettered. Dr. 
Hyde, who is equally well known to his fellow countrymen 
under his Gaelic pseudonym of An Craoibhin Aoibhinn 
(“ The beautiful little branch”), is one of the leading 
Irish men of letters of our day. He is seventy-seven years’ 
of age. His career has been both distinguished and 
remarkable. Descended from an old County Cork family, 
he is a “son of the manse”, his father being the Rev. 
Arthur Hyde, formerly Rector of Frenchpark, County 
Roscommon, where Dr. Hyde still resides. Educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, where he had a brilliant 
academic career, he resembles in many ways another 
distinguished Protestant son of that university—Thomas 
Davis, the poet and patriot philosopher, who was one of 
the leaders of the Young Ireland movement of 1848. 
Like Davis, he has sought to develop a national culture 
which excluded no Irishman and knew neither sect nor 
party. In 1893 he returned to Ireland, after a short 
period as professor in a Canadian university, and founded 
the Gaelic League. The Parnell split was just over, leaving 
Irish politics fouled with personal hatreds and paralysed 
by a sense of frustration and despair. The youth of Ireland 
turned with hope to the new movement led by Dr. Hyde, 
which had for its objects the revival of the national language, 
dancing, music, and art. From this eventually developed 
the political movement which was ultimately to achieve 
national independence. For twenty-three years Dr. Hyde 
presided over the fortunes of the new organisation, for 
which he raised a large sum in America, devoting his 
constant attention and care to its development. Finally 
he retired in 1915 owing to his disagreement with the 
political trend of the League’s activities. He had already 
played an important part in the founding of the National 
University of Ireland, and was appointed Professor of 
Irish at University College, Dublin, in 1908. Since then 
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until his recent retirement he had devoted his great gifts 
to the service of Irish education. 

As a writer both in Irish and in English his record is 
at once versatile, brilliant, and prolific. His literary 
history of Ireland, his collections of the love songs and 
religious songs of Connaught (his native province), his 
stories, poems, and collections of folk-lore, are all among 
the best of their kind. His play, Casad an Sugan (“The 
Twisting of the Rope”), was the first to be produced in 
Irish by the Irish Literary Theatre, from which the Abbey 
Theatre sprang. He himself played the principal part. 
Last year his work was awarded the distinction of the 
Gregory Medal by the Irish Academy of Letters. But he 
has one gift even more essential to his new office. He is 
by character and temperament a healer, a man of peace, a 
courteous Irish gentleman. Although he was for a short 
time a member of the first Senate, he has always remained 
aloof from politics, his sole aim being the development 
of our national culture and the restoration of our national 
spirit and outlook. It was obvious that no other candidate 
could secure nomination against him, and Alderman 
Byzne, the Lord Mayor of Dublin, who had previously 
announced his intention of standing, at once retired from 
the field. Dr. Hyde was therefore elected unopposed on 
May 4. Every patriotic Irishman will hope and pray that 
he may be spared to achieve the work of reconciliation that 
will fittingly crown a noble, gentle, and unselfish life devoted 
to the service of Ireland. 


Ireland, 
May 1938. 





HUNGARY AFTER THE 
ANSCHLUSS 


By a Hungarian Correspondent 


I. FAREWELL TO AUSTRIA 


ENCEFORTH Austria belongs to history. The 
commonplace formula of funeral orations, that the 
departed has fulfilled his mission, does not apply to her; for 
in a Central Europe plunged into insecurity she might have 
played,with the peoples grouped round her, an even more 
important réle than had been hers in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, when Bismarck declared her to be 
indispensable. But for the Awschluss, a new Danubian 
Power, neither great nor small, might still have been 
founded on the ruins of the old Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy. Besides those who now maintain that 
Austria’s amalgamation with Germany was unavoidable, 
there ate many who think that the <Asschluss could 
have been prevented if the Powers which for the last 
twenty years held the destinies of the Continent in their 
hands had recognised the exigencies of the situation and 
followed a clear-cut and practical “ dynamic” Danubian 
policy. To-day it is generally recognised that the break- 
up of Austria-Hungary served the interests of the German 
Empire exclusively, whereas a Danubian Power of the kind 
suggested would have maintained the European balance 
just as well as the so-called Succession States, and would 
have been of greater service in preserving the peace. 
To-day these favourable possibilities are no longer within 
the world’s grasp. The unfortunate policy pursued by 
Europe in the last two decades may almost be said to 
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have forced Nazi Germany into expansionist tendencies, 
until now the nations of five continents are breathlessly 
watching the advancing German tide, wondering whether it 
will ever stop, and, if it does, where will be its limits. 
Speculation about the international consequences of the 
Anschluss has riveted the world’s attention on Czecho- 
slovakia, whose dire peril in the event of Austria’s amalga- 
mation with Germany no one ever doubted, least of all 
Czechoslovakia herself. But Czechoslovakia is not the 
only State involved. All the three countries that have 
been made Germany’s neighbours by the Azsch/uss must be 
profoundly affected. The German troops who appeared 
on the Brenner were welcomed with somewhat forced 
smiles by the Italians, whose anxieties do not seem to have 
been wholly allayed by Herr Hitler’s pledges. Czecho- 
slovakia’s weakness has shaken the Little Entente to its 
foundations, and the Amschiluss has plunged Yugoslavia 
into a condition varying between satisfaction and doubt. 
She is asking herself whether the loss entailed by the pos- 
sible disappearance of the Little Entente would or would 
not be balanced by the increase in her internal security ; 
for the Croatian Opposition had always had its eyes fixed on 
Vienna and its hopes on a Habsburg restoration. On the 
other hand, the Berlin-Rome axis, by dividing Europe into 
two halves, makes it difficult for Belgrade to pursue an 
actively friendly policy towards London and Paris. The 
same may be said of Rumania, who is unable to decide 
between a Berlin covetous of her oil wells, and a London 
and Paris alone capable of averting the Russian danger that 
would menace her if she became a client of Germany. 


Il. Huncary’s New INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


HE Anschluss has created in Hungary, of all Austria’s 
neighbours the most nearly concerned, a situation which 
in certain circumstances may lead to great and epoch- 
making changes. In the material sense, no doubt, it is 
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Czechoslovakia to whom the Auschluss has brought the 
greater danger. But in the spiritual and moral field 
Hungary may be subjected to changes just as great, unless 
the nation’s powers of resistance can be strengthened both 
from within and from without. 

With the downfall of Austria an age-old institution, the 
Danubian monarchy, which still existed in spirit after 1918, 
was ended for good and all, for Hungary as well as for 
Austria herself. Only now have the last vestiges of a 
common outlook, a common administration, and mutual 
economic interdependence been obliterated. Hungary 
hangs suspended, like Mohammed’s coffin, between the 
Balkan Confederation and a great Power whose feet are in 
the North Sea. No longer is she in herself the potential 
half of a great Power; for the first time in her existence she 
has become a little Randstaat.* The political and moral 
pressure of the Third Reich may produce a political and 
ideological transformation within her borders. New lights 
and new shadows are cast on the Castle Hill of Buda. It is 


* Border State. 
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a ray of light that Hungary’s aspirations towards treaty 
revision may shortly be fulfilled, and that the Little Entente, 
which for fifteen years has set itself against her with such 
stubborn tenacity, seems near its end. But shadows are 
cast by the temporary decline of the monarchical principle 
and of the old idea of the State as conceived by St. Stephen ; 
by the hovering menace of National Socialism on the 
German pattern; by the possibility of a duel between 
parliamentary government and a dictatorship inspired from 
abroad; and by the emergence of the German and Jewish 
problems. Almost every new advantage has its counter- 
balancing drawback. It is true that Hungary has become 
the next-door neighbour of a strong and at present friendly 
nation; but the embracing arms of this friend may possibly 
strangle her. It is true that Hungarian agrarian products 
will find in Germany a ready, even perhaps a ravenous 
buyer; but security in foreign commerce very often 
portends political dependence. 

All this would be irksome enough for Hungary, who for 
the greater part of nine hundred years has either been a 
great Power or has formed part of one. Paradoxical as it 
may sound, even Trianon could not entirely destroy this 
latent potentiality in her of being a great Power, since 
Budapest might at any time have become the centre, or. at 
least a vital part, of a new political formation. Hungarian 
institutions and political thought have always been on the 
scale and possessed the character of those of a great Power. 
As a Randstaat of Germany, St. Stephen’s Hungary would 
find difficulty in taking its place in the new Europe. The 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, whose values, traditions and 
mission were faithfully adhered to both by Austria and by 
Hungary until the other day, was a “ halfway-house ” 
between Germans, Slavs and Italians, between West and 
East, between Roman Catholicism and Protestantism on the 
one hand and the Orthodox Church on the other, between 
the great monarchical traditions of western Europe and the 
new, primitive peasant States of the Balkans. 
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To-day Hungary is practically all that is left of non- 
German central Europe; a fact which may also be expressed 
by saying that the Mitte/europa of which German publicists 
dreamed has been realised. Whatever is left of Czecho- 
slovakia, after the changes that are foreshadowed, will 
necessarily have to conform to the German economic 
Raum; Hungary, even while maintaining her policy of 
friendship with the German Reich, will be compelled to find 
her feet alone among the hopes that beckon and the dangers 
that threaten her from the four quarters, between northern 
and southern Slavs, Germans, Italians and Rumanians. 

Hungary must be very circumspect in her foreign policy 
now that her borders adjoin those of a Germany not yet 
fully certain of her aims in the south-east or of her own 
ultimate development. It was only yesterday that Ger- 
many absorbed a people as heterogeneous both culturally 
and historically as the Austrians, undertaking the transmuta- 
tion into National Socialists of six million people as well as 
the task of looking after their welfare. ‘To-morrow she 
will probably have to turn her attention to the problem of 
Czechoslovakia and to regulate and revise her relations with 
the Magyars, the Poles and the Slovaks—while somewhere 
in the background there lurks the possibility of a new 
Danubian competitor in the shape of Soviet Russia. The 
Anschluss has produced new connections or caused the 
re-forming of old ones among the western Powers—connec- 
tions which cannot fail to exercise an influence on the 
Danubian basin. Hungary is therefore obliged to overhaul 
her relations with other countries; with Italy, since the 
foundations of her friendship with that country, the Rome 
Protocols, must be reconstructed in consequence of 
Austria’s elimination; secondly with Poland, with whom 
she has for long desired to establish a common frontier ; 
and of course with the two southern States of the Little 
Entente, Rumania and Yugoslavia, for it cannot be denied 
that Germany’s gravitation towards the south-east has forged 
a link between Hungary and her two Balkan neighbours. 
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Hungary’s relations with the German Empire, on the 
other hand, are determined by various factors—the tradi- 
tions of the Triple Alliance, companionship-in-arms during 
the war, a common revolt against the injustice of the 
peace treaties, and, not least, the fact that Hungary may 
reasonably expect a partial realisation of her revisionist 
aspirations from a regulation of the relations between 
Germany and Czechoslovakia. It is in this sense that good 
relations between Hungary and Germany may be regarded 
as a permanent element in Hungary’s foreign policy. 

A State may be able to afford a period of inactivity in its 
foreign policy—a period of scanning the position of others 
and deferring all decision as to its own course—but its 
economic affairs demand the solution of urgent problems ; 
and in this regard Hungary is in a peculiarly difficult posi- 
tion. Germany will be only too willing to buy her surplus 
agricultural produce; but as a business connection Ger- 
many will be a poor substitute for Austria. Germany 
will not be able to offer, in exchange, many commodities of 
vital and primary necessity to Hungary. The latter has 
been exporting a considerable amount to Switzerland, 
France and England, and it is important for her to continue 
doing this. But the railway route of this export trade, 
which is so important for Hungary in providing foreign 
currency, passes through Germany, who would like to 
consume much that crosses her frontiers. (There is of 
course the Adriatic route as well.) Germany may thus seek 
to influence Hungary’s western export trade by means of 
railway charges, preferential rates, transit and customs 
duties and veterinary regulations. Mere delay may be of 
decisive importance for perishable goods : Hungarian fruit, 
to be of any use, must reach the table of the western con- 
sumer within a matter of days. 

Germany’s situation would be easier if she could buy 
more Hungarian agricultural products with industrial 
commodities, and to this end she will probably seek, as far 
as possible, to promote Hungarian agrarian interests to the 
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detriment of industrial interests. This may possibly lead to 
the projection of problems of foreign trade into Hungary’s 
domestic affairs. 


Il]. ToLERATION AND ANTI-SEMITISM 


HEORETICALLY the Anschluss has not affected the 
basic constitutional conception of the Hungarian 
monarchy. But in practice the diminished chances of a 
Habsburg restoration have lessened, if not the power, at 
least the operating force of the monarchical idea. Although 
legitimism was only one aspect of this idea, it was in fact its 
only practical form. Until legitimism—that is, a Habsburg 
restoration—is invested with a new meaning, or some other 
variation of the monarchical idea emerges, the kingdom 
which has hitherto existed without a king will continue to 
exist in the same way, asa mere symbol. This circumstance 
cannot but influence the ideological foundation of the 
Hungarian State, the conception of its first king, St. Stephen. 
This conception, which has been much to the fore since 
1930, is a compound of various political traditions and 
ideals, but its most important element is the doctrine of the 
Holy Crown, that is, the monarchical idea. According to 
this doctrine Hungary is the aggregate of all the lands ruled 
over by St. Stephen, the spiritual possession of the Holy 
Crown. ‘The nation is the totality of free and equal peoples 
living under the Crown. The word “ Hungarian” con- 
notes, in its sublimated sense, Magyars, Germans, 
Rumanians, Slovaks, Croats, all the peoples and races living 
on Hungarian soil who owe allegiance to the Holy Crown. 
In the background of Hungary’s desire that the peoples 
torn from her should “ return to the fold ”, and that to this 
end the peace treaty should be revised, there lies the idea 
of a Pax Hungarica. 

It is natural that this conception of the state, which points 
towards three ideals—democracy, Christianity and internal 
peace—transcending racial barriers, should have received 
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added emphasis since the German totalitarian state came into 
being, and that it should have entered on a critical phase 
when totalitarianism incarnate reached Hungary’s frontiers, 
within which it found its own adherents. In many respects 
the ideals of National Socialism are diametrically opposed 
to St. Stephen’s conception of the state. To internal peace 
and equity transcending racial barriers it opposes the 
military domination of a single people; to parliamentary 
democracy, totalitarianism and dictatorship; to Christianity, 
the new national myth, the cult of blood and race. While, 
therefore, the disappearance of Austria and the ensuing 
decline of legitimism would suffice in themselves to affect 
St. Stephen’s conception of the state, the atmospheric 
expansion of the Third Reich must inevitably exercise an 
influence on all that the Hungarian state has hitherto stood 
for—equality of all peoples, constitutional traditions, 
Christianity, social endeavour and the liberty of the 
individual. 

We may nevertheless hope that the Hungarian people’s 
strong sense of its own destinies and faithfulness to national 
traditions will be sufficiently strong to vindicate St. 
Stephen’s ideals at whatever cost, even if National Socialism 
brings up its wooden horse of propaganda, in whose interior 
it would like to smuggle its own notions into foreign terri- 
tory. This Trojan horse is the Jewish question. 

In present-day Hungary there are about 450,000 to 
500,000 persons of Jewish faith, who since 1868 have 
enjoyed full equality of rights as nationals of the Hungarian 
state. This Jewish element had a special task assigned to it 
in the second half of the nineteenth century : it had to create, 
in conjunction with the immigrant German-speaking 
inhabitants, an intellectual and economic middle class in a 
country containing—after the Turkish occupation—only 
aristocrats, a petty nobility and peasants. The endeavour 
was successful in so far as a middle class was formed; but 
this Jewish middle class was decidedly tinged with radicalism. 
In the last twenty years there has been much anti-semitic 
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feeling in Hungary, the causes of which are manifold. 
After the war the country experienced a radical-socialist- 
democratic revolution, followed a few months later by a 
short-lived bolshevist régime, and the leaders of both of 
these movements were to a large extent Jews. This caused 
the subsequent national and conservative régime to exclude 
Jews as far as possible from public life and the civil service ; 
but they retained their position in the liberal professions, in 
private enterprise, in industry and commerce. In the last 
fifty or sixty years the higher strata of Hungarian Jewry had 
become assimilated; Hungarian national feeling was 
strongly developed in them, and their habits, language, 
ideas and morals were in unison with the traditions and 
customs of the Magyars. Mixed marriages and conversions 
were frequent. ‘There was, moreover, a marked fall in the 
Jewish birth-rate ; and as Jewish immigration and an undue 
preponderance of Jews in the learned professions were 
discouraged, for the most part by the common consent of 
Magyars and Jews, there was reason to believe that a 
hundred years hence Hungarian Jewry would virtually 
disappear, partly through assimilation and partly through 
extinction. 

Hungary had thus developed her own clear-cut and 
deliberate but sane and pacific “assimilatory anti-semitism ”’. 
Her social and economic organisation would have made it 
inconvenient for her to adopt other people’s brand of anti- 
semitism. As was pointed out above, until the Ausgleich of 
1867, that is, the introduction of a modern administrative 
system, the Hungarian nation possessed no middle class. It 
was therefore prompted neither by interest nor by instinct to 
set about a violent and radical elimination of the Jews such 
as has been attempted in Germany. After seventy years of 
assimilation and twenty years of an anti-semitic policy, 
many people go so far as to deny that there is such a thing as 
a Jewish problem in Hungary. The same people point out, 
probably with justice, that it was only the incessant “‘ atmos- 
pheric ” pressure emanating since 1930 from Berlin which 
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caused the prevailing “ cold anti-semitism ” to be replaced 
by the “ hot and active ” variety. For years past a steadily 
growing agitation and systematic propaganda have made 
themselves felt in every branch of public and economic life. 
The slogan of anti-semitism has become more and more 
audible until at last it has become that “ Trojan horse ” by 
means of which the ideology of National Socialism can 
most easily be smuggled into the country. The removal 
from their occupations of 500,000 Hungarian Jews can 
without much difficulty be made to appear as a patriotic 
act; but no amount of casuistry can efface the fact that the 
Hungarians, as such, will not be strengthened by the sudden, 
violent and revolutionary elimination of the Jews, and that 
the uncertainty and chaos, no less than the lack of human 
material, that are likely to ensue will furnish an exceptionally 
favourable breeding ground for extremist ideas. 

For this reason the so-called Jewish Act, which will 
probably have come into force by the time this article is in 
print, may be regarded as having closed rather than opened 
the gates to the Trojan horse. By passing an Act which 
secures to the 5 per cent. of Jews within the realm 20 per 
cent. of the available openings in the economic life of the 
country, Hungary has deliberately raised a barrier against 
the extremist and revolutionary propaganda of National 
Socialism. In judging the merits of the Act, it should not 
be overlooked that under its provisions the Jewish war 
veterans and such Jews as joined one of the Christian 
Churches before August 1, 1919—that is, before the fall of 
the proletarian dictatorship—are included in the 80 per 
cent. of the Christian quota. The importance of these two 
concessions is not merely numerical; their ideological 
significance is still greater. They are a categorical rejection 
of the “racial” conception of the so-called Nuremberg 
Laws. While it must be acknowledged that Hungarian 
anti-semitism and the resultant Jewish legislation owed 
something to the atmospheric influence of the Third Reich, 
it cannot be too emphatically pointed out that they were 
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“neither a copy of the German example nor the result of 
German pressure. 


IV. GERMANS AND HUNGARIANS 


O rational and temperate inquiry into the question of 

what the proximity of the Third Reich signifies for 
Hungary can ignore the fact that at present not every 
stratum of Hungarian society has attained political maturity. 
As a result of the country’s lack of capital the great majority 
of the population may be counted as belonging to the pro- 
letariat, and consequently so much inflammable material 
for seditious propaganda. Some western democracies 
furnish an object lesson of the way in which misinterpreted 
political freedom coupled with propaganda can reduce 
public life to sterility. Yet in France, for example, the great 
masses of the people belong to the petite bourgeoisie and not 
to the proletariat. In Hungary, on the other hand, the 
greater part of the population has still to reach the level 
where it has something to lose. In 1919 the common sense 
of the Hungarian peasantry resisted the blandishments of 
bolshevism because the star of Asiatic collectivism was too 
remote and shone with too faint a lustre; nor could the 
funds, without which no propaganda can be effective, easily 
reach the great Hungarian plain. 

National Socialism, on the other hand, projects perilous 
social and economic ideas before the eyes of the Hungarian 
proletarian masses. In this case the example is not hundreds 
of miles away but close at hand; and, even if these ideas are 
little adapted to Hungarian conditions, it is to be feared that 
a systematic party propaganda, carried on with an enormous 
financial outlay, may succeed in arousing the discontent of 
the agricultural proletariat. 

Clearly as Count Stephen Bethlen has demonstrated in 
press and Parliament that it is one of Germany’s primary 
interests to have on her eastern frontier a Hungary friendly 
and consolidated, but consolidated after her own fashion, 
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many people fear that the dynamic force latent in all totali- 
tarian States will sweep aside that sane and rational policy 
which everyone is hoping for, and cause German party 
propaganda to have recourse to its vé/kisch and social 
catch-words, and thereby endanger the peace of an impor- 
tant area in the Danubian basin. According to some people 
this danger is increased by the fact that Hungary has half a 
million German-speaking nationals, mostly well-to-do, 
thrifty peasants and petits bourgeois, whose ancestors came 
to Hungary hundreds of years ago and whose racial 
consciousness German National Socialism is endeavouring 
to awaken in order to forge a spiritual link between them 
and the land of their origin. ‘These Germans have always 
been good and patriotic Hungarian citizens, and the evil 
consequences of allowing their heads to be turned by syste- 
matic propaganda have often been pointed out by our 
political leaders. 

One of the elements in German propaganda in the south- 
east is to arouse hopes of military achievement. This 
tendency has been greatly strengthened by the recent 
occupation of Austria : German preparedness, particularly 
the perfect organisation, discipline and spirit of the army, 
the technical superiority of German armaments, in short, 
the Germany of blood and iron, are extolled and her 
invincibility proclaimed. A protection to her friends, she 
is held up as a menace of destruction to her enemies. The 
suggestive force of such catchwords cannot fail to exercise 
its spell on Germany’s neighbours, especially on the smaller 
States. In connection with Hungary’s problems as 
Germany’s neighbour, the efficacy of military propaganda, 
backing up anti-semitic, agrarian-socialist and German 
national agitation, must not be forgotten. 

No existing value can be destroyed without serious 
consequences. The infraction of St. Stephen’s ideal of 
racial equality, implied by the attack of the Jewish Act on 
the rights of the individual, has also opened the doors 
to a feeling of hostility to and distrust of the assimilated 
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Germans. ‘The population of Hungary includes, besides 
loyal German-speaking Hungarian subjects, no less loyal 
former Germans whose mother-tongue is now Hungarian. 
These “‘ magyarised” descendants of Swabian peasants, or 
Austrian or German merchants, artisans, soldiers and 
officials, whose numbers it would be hard to estimate, have 
become more or less rapidly interwoven into the fabric of 
Hungarian society, have intermarried with Hungarians, 
have in many cases changed their names, and in some even 
forgotten the language of their fathers. The “ magya- 
rised” Germans are charged with having reversed this 
process of assimilation the moment the importance of 
Hungary began to dwindle and the imperialism of the 
Third Reich began to develop. It is hard to tell whether 
the accusation is justified. We are dealing with im- 
ponderables, feelings and instincts which defy analysis, 
especially when they are still in embryo. The writer 
believes the charge to be an exaggerated one; but the cha- 
otic landscape of present-day central Europe would not be 
complete without the colour-patch set in it by these Magyar- 
tongued citizens of German extraction who are suspected of 
dissimilative tendencies. 

There is no doubt that there will be a fairly strong reaction 
in Hungary against any agitation on the part of the German 
National Socialist party, as well as against disaffection on the 
part of the Hungarian Germans. A strong attachment to 
the Hungarian nation, soil and language, and to what one 
might comprehensively call the Hungarian wmilien, has 
developed in thousands of Magyar-German families a spirit 
of resistance against the demands made on them by the 
Volkstumgedanke. As for the Magyars themselves, 
resistance against their German neighbours, active or 
passive according to the degree of pressure put on them, 
has been ingrained in them for centuries. Anyone who is 
acquainted with the Hungarian people and its history will 
know that the key to the peaceful neighbourly existence 
of the two nations lies in tact, moderation and mutual 
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understanding. If the shadows that we have endeavoured to 
trace are partly of atmospheric origin, the brighter gleams, 
representing the hopes of the Magyar people, are also 
derived from the realms of political psychology. The 
Hungarian Government, and even members of the Opposi- 
tion such as Count Stephen Bethlen, view the future with 
assurance. ‘They confidently hope that in its own interests 
the German Empire will adapt its foreign and military 
policy to the deserts of a nation with a thousand years’ 
warlike past behind it; for only by respecting that nation’s 
individual qualities can the foundations of a friendly and 
effective co-operation be laid between them. 

It is also to be hoped that German sanity and good sense 
will triumph in another direction, and that National 
Socialism will not endeavour to transplant its doctrinaire 
formulas, propagandist phraseology and party passions to a 
territory so alien to them. But this hope is supported by 
the conviction that the Magyars themselves will find the 
means to defend St. Stephen’s ideals and their own in- 
dependence, both in politics and in economic affairs. 
It will undoubtedly be in the Third Reich’s own interest to 
choose the road of political wisdom and moderation. By 
doing so, it will be able to draw on the rich granary of the 
Danubian valley to relieve its victualling problems ; in 
place of a neighbour stiffened into national resistance it will 
have at its side a friend; and instead of an economic, socio- 
political and military defence-line at its doors there will be 
settled conditions—by no means a negligible consideration 
for a great Power which, not content with its immense 
domestic programme, has its eyes fixed beyond Budapest 
and the Balkans, on Constantinople and the Near East. 

Hungary has all the more ground for this confidence in 
that her twenty years of patience are at last beginning to 
bear fruit : the Little Entente, which was formed in opposi- 
tion to her, is showing signs of decline; and the prospect of 
a revision of the dictates of the peace treaty in regard to 
Slovakia has come within the range of practical possibilities, 
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Deeply as she deplores the fate of her old partner Austria, 
she is ready to take over the latter’s legacy in eastern Europe. 
Vienna is henceforth nothing but a German town; it is the 
eastern gate of the Reich, but no longer an urbs gentium. 
If Hungary returns, as there is good hope that she will, to 
the lines laid down by St. Stephen, Budapest can and will be 
Vienna’s successor. It will be a centre for the economic 
life and international trade of eastern Europe and the 
Balkans, the first southern metropolis on the borders of, 
yet outside the German Reich; in times to come perhaps a 
focus and meeting-place for the various peoples of central 
and eastern Europe. In this manner the political idea of 
St. Stephen may be invested with a new and modern 
meaning. 


Hungary, 
May 1938. 





“CONSTITUTIONAL PROGRESS 
IN INDIA 


I. A YEAR OF ProvincrAL AUTONOMY 


ROVINCIAL autonomy has celebrated its first anni- 

versaty with a happier record of achievement than 
was thought possible when the reforms were introduced. 
The period since April 1, 1937, has not been without 
difficulties; but in the country as a whole the new 
Government of India Act has justified the hopes of its 
framers—so far, at least, as its provincial aspects are 
concerned. The Congress party has assumed a new and 
constructive rdle in the constitutional activities of the 
country, and Indian political leaders have shown their 
willingness and capacity to govern. 

The transition from a semi-bureaucratic régime to that 
of representative government has been effected with 
surprising smoothness in eleven provinces, in seven of 
which Congress Ministries are successfully functioning. 
Compared with the disintegrating tendencies that are so 
apparent in other parts of the world to-day, the situation 
in India is fraught with hope for the future. Many 
serious obstacles have yet to be removed before federation 
can become an accomplished fact, but in the provincial 
sphere there has been a remarkable measure of statesman- 
ship, toleration, and good will, and the new reforms have 
impressed Indians with their reality and substance. 

Provincial problems naturally vary, and the path of 
some Ministries has not been easy. In the North-West 
Frontier Province a non-Congress Ministry has been 
superseded by a Congress one; in Assam the Ministry has 
been reconstructed; and in Sind a more pro-Congress 
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Cabinet is now in power than in the first months of 
autonomy. In Bengal, movements are afoot to bring the 
caste Hindus into greater prominence in the Government; 
the existing Moslem Ministry nevertheless hopes to 
maintain itself in power, notwithstanding recent defections 
among its supporters. Two Ministries, in Bihar and the 
United Provinces, have actually resigned and returned to 
office, after a clash of opinion with the British authorities, 
Difficulties have naturally been given publicity; but the 
general opinion is that the reforms are working with 
increasing success. Law and order have been maintained, 
notwithstanding a deepening suspicion between religious 
communities in several areas and an intensification of 
labour agitation in others. 

Provincial Finance Ministers have shown caution in their 
budgets; and the central Government has been able to 
provide the money needed for financing the reforms. 
New economic theories are being put to the test, and 
their application is having a stimulating effect upon 
political ideas. In all provinces the Ministers realise that 
agriculture is the mainstay of Indian economics, and 
tenancy legislation, aiming at relief for the agriculturalists, 
is receiving special consideration. Rural reconstruction, 
the expansion of medical services, the development of 
educational facilities, and efforts to lighten the burdens of 
the poor are foremost in the legislative programmes of.all 
provinces. Everywhere there is a strong plea for simplicity 
in government, in an effort to adapt Indian administration 
to Indian needs and capacity to pay. 

On the whole, the Ministers and the Governors are 
working in mutual accord, and the relations between the 
Ministers and the permanent services are claimed to be 
cordial. Here and there one finds Europeans who are 
tardy in transferring their allegiance to the new order; or 
Ministers who have over-emphasised their newly acquired 
power. But in the main the British elements in the 
services have upheld the best British traditions, and some 
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Congress Ministers have expressed surprise and satisfaction 
at the amount of co-operation they have received. It is 
not always easy to forget that for years those now in 
harness were bitter political guerrillas, but the record of 
recent years is rapidly being expunged. The greatest 
weakness of the reforms is the lack of cohesive Oppositions 
in the various legislatures. In some provinces, caste and 
minority. divisions have been thrown into prominence. 
Several Congress Ministries have not yet acquired the flair 
for compromise and toleration necessary for the successful 
working of the democratic theory, and where Govern- 
ment majorities are large there is ‘a tendency to pay 
scant regard to genuine parliamentary opposition or to 
sections of public opinion that do not reflect the Congress 
attitude. 


Il, A ConstITuUTIONAL GROWING PAIN 


HE resiliency of the Government of India Act was 

tested once more by a constitutional crisis that 
occurred in February, when the Congress Ministries in 
Bihar and the United Provinces resigned over the question 
of releasing “political” prisoners. The Ministries 
demanded that all prisoners should be released on a 
specified day and hour. On the instructions of the 
Governor-General, the two Governors expressed their 
inability to follow the advice of their Ministers. 

There was widespread bewilderment, in Congress circles 
as elsewhere, at the suddenness with which the new crisis 
fell upon the country. Finance Ministers in all provinces 
were engaged in preparing their budgets, thinking in 
terms of a year ahead when they still expected to be in 
office. The Indian National Congress was assembling at 
Haripura for its annual convention, and delegates hurrying 
there from all parts of the country were wholly unaware 
that a crisis involving the fate of at least two Ministries 
was about to emerge. Some political observers contend 
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that the crisis was the result of Left-wing pressure, exerted 
to test the strength of the extremists at Haripura. It soon 
became clear, however, that even at Haripura a new 
constitutional crisis was unwanted, and opinion quickly 
veered round in favour of a compromise settlement. 

The question of releasing “‘ political ” prisoners has been 
one of the most contentious problems facing Governors 
and Ministers in half-a-dozen provinces. The issue is still 
acute in Bengal, where nearly 380 such prisoners are an 
object of provincial agitation. But few people expected 
the situation to reach a climax either in Bihar or in the 
United Provinces, even though it was an open secret that 
the Governors and their Ministers were finding difficulty 
in reaching a solution. In both provinces the number of 
prisoners involved was small—so small that most people 
regarded their release as incapable of affecting the “ peace 
and tranquillity ” of either province. The fact that the 
provincial Governors themselves did not feel obliged to 
intervene substantiated this view, and it was quickly 
realised that the Governor-General’s instructions had been 
founded on extra-provincial considerations, particularly 
the conditions in Bengal. His intervention was based on 
section 126 (5) of the Government of India Act, 1935, 
which gives him discretion to intervene “ for the purpose 
of preventing any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity 
of India or of any part thereof ”’. 

As in the earlier controversy over the acceptance of 
office, it soon became evident that general feeling in the 
country favoured a settlement that would enable the 
Congress Ministers to resume their portfolios. Indian 
commentators showed great restraint in discussing the 
question—a restraint that was reflected in statements made 
by Mahatma Gandhi and in decisions taken by the Congress 
Working Committee at Haripura, which obviously aimed 
at localising the dispute to the two provinces in which it 
originated. The Nationalist press was critical of the 
Governor-General for intervening. Lord Lothian’s letter 
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to The Times,* explaining the theory and practice of 
ministerial responsibility, was generally regarded by 
Indians as an authoritative statement of the constitutional 
position; but in the view of some critics Lord Lothian 
had overlooked the fact that intervention by the Governor- 
General implied that wider considerations were involved 
than the respective responsibilities of the provincial 
Ministers and the two Governors. 

Before the crisis arose a general policy had been adopted 
in regard to the release of “ political” prisoners. It was 
based on the individual examination of cases with a view 
to progressive release. The policy was working success- 
fully in Bengal, and Mr. Gandhi was indirectly associated 
with it as a result of negotiations with the former Governor 
of that province, Sir John Anderson. The proposal 
suddenly made by the Ministries in Bihar and the United 
Provinces was for the immediate release of all prisoners, 
a policy that would have had serious political repercussions 
in Bengal. A statement issued by the Governor-General 
during the crisis indicated a desire to maintain the principle 
of progressive release after the examination of individual 
cases. Mr. Gandhi stated that no one questioned the 
propriety of examining cases individually, although he 
himself questioned whether such examination should be 
left to the Governors and not to the Ministers in provinces 
said to be enjoying complete provincial autonomy. In 
Mr. Gandhi’s opinion the crisis could be ended if the 
Governors were to give an assurance that their examination 
of cases was not intended to be a usurpation of the powers 
of the Ministries, and settlement was eventually reached 
along these lines. 

The settlement was generally regarded in India as a 


* February 17, 1938. “‘ The essence of responsible government 
with safeguards,” wrote Lord Lothian, “is that the responsibility for 
law and order should rest on the shoulders of Ministers until there 
is publishable evidence that a breakdown constituting or threatening 
‘a grave menace’ has occurred.” See also Lord Lothian’s second 
letter on February 21. 
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victory for the Congress party, but it would be fairer to 
say that it was a victory for a new and more accommodating 
spirit between the British and Indian elements engaged in 
the controversy. The Congress Ministries were certainly 
able to release the prisoners with greater expedition than 
might otherwise have been the case; but it is also true 
that the action of the Governor-General protected the 
principle of release only after the individual examination 
of cases—a policy of great value in Bengal. The crisis 
thus ended without a lowering of flags on either side. 
The most significant feature of the controversy was the 
plain disclosure that the country at large desired to have 
political peace. If the crisis was engineered by Left-wing 
elements of the Congress party, they were severely routed, 
as public opinion emphatically showed its desire to keep 
the Congress Ministries in office. This was substantiated 
by reports from Madras, Bombay, and the Central 
Provinces, where there was no inclination for the Ministers 
to vacate office in sympathy with a crisis elsewhere. 


Ill. THe Harreura CONGRESS 


HE crisis in Bihar and the United Provinces had the 

effect of obscuring many of the serious problems 
facing the Congress organisation which would otherwise 
have been thrown into relief at the convention at Haripura. 
The assumption of office by the Congress party has not 
lessened the difficulties confronting the Nationalist move- 
ment. The inevitable consequence of accepting provincial 
responsibility has been to moderate those policies which 
Congress leaders had fostered while the party roamed the 
political wilderness. Congress Ministers soon found that 
they could not immediately implement the election promises 
they had made, although all of them are now engaged in 
doing so to the best of their ability and within the limits 
set by existing realities. Many of their followers naturally 
became impatient, and those who favoured extremer 
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policies implied that Congress was failing them. In 
various parts of the country discordant elements bewailed 
the non-arrival of the millennium under the egis of 
Congress Governments. In Bihar and the United Pro- 
vinces, and to a less extent in the Central Provinces, peasant 
organisations have clearly shown their discontent; while 
in Bombay, Madras and elsewhere extremer labour leaders 
have tried to advance their programmes under the Congress 
banner. 

The differences between the Right and Left wings of 
the party were expected to be thrashed out at Haripura, 
but the ministerial crisis overshadowed internal dissensions. 
The appointment of Mr. Subash Bose as President, to 
succeed Pandit Jawahar Lal Nehru, was generally regarded 
as indicating that in its leadership at least the party would 
continue to lean towards the Left. It was the general 
opinion that at Haripura the challenge of Left-wing 
supremacy would be taken up. The ministerial crisis had 
the effect of playing completely into the hands of the 
Right wing. The strength of public opinion throughout 
the country in favour of the retention of office by Congress 
Ministers enabled the more moderate party leaders to exert 
a powerful influence. 

Outstanding among these issues was that of the relations 
between the Left-wing and Right-wing sections of the 
party in the country. In recent months the &/san (peasant) 
movement has made great advances in various provinces, 
particularly in northern and central India. It has now 
become clear that the peasant movement has deeper and 
wider ramifications than was at one time believed, and 
there is no doubt that this peasant awakening is largely 
traceable to the activities of the Congress party in past 
years. The growth of mass consciousness is apparent in 
India to-day, and the political theories that Congress leaders 
have long preached are now widely accepted in the villages. 
In the rural areas Congress leaders have naturally en- 
couraged the belief that under Congress Ministries land 
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revenue and rents will bear less harshly upon the peasants, 
and with Congress Ministries in power hopes were aroused 
that sudden benefits would accrue to the agriculturalists. 
The various isan sabhas proceeded to demand the 
immediate implementation of past promises; peasants 
marched upon various provincial capitals, where Congress 
leaders urged them to be patient and assured them that 
their interests were being safeguarded. But the power of 
the movement and its disintegrating tendencies upon the 
Congress organisation, from which it sprang, forced the 
Congress leaders at Haripura to endorse a resolution 
outlining the party’s attitude towards these developments. 

The resolution pointed out that Congress itself is 
primarily a Asan organisation, with its contacts among the 
masses. Emphasis was laid on the fact that Congress must 
inevitably stand for the peasant masses and champion their 
claims in working for the independence of India. In order 
to achieve this independence and to enable the peasants 
to realise their claims, the Congress party regards it as 
essential that the Aisans should continue to strengthen the 
Congress organisation. The party regards it as the duty 
of every Congressman to work for the spread of the 
Congress movement in every village. While fully recog- 
nising the right of the peasants to organise themselves 
separately, the Congress leaders made it clear that the party 
could not associate itself with any activities that were 
incompatible with the basic principles of the Congress 
movement, or countenance the activities of those Congress 
workers who, as members of peasant bodies, helped to 
create an atmosphere hostile to Congress policy and 
principles. 

The resolution was a tacit admission that peasant 
activities in vatious provinces were proving embarrassing 
to the main organisation, and that efforts should be made 
to appease the discontent by making it clear that the 
Congress party fully represented the rural masses. Virtually 
every provincial Government has clearly declared its 
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intention to alleviate the lot of the agriculturalists, by 
reducing revenue where possible and by introducing 
legislative measures calculated to lessen peasant indebted- 
ness and improve rural conditions. The Congress Minis- 
tries obviously need both time and money to give full effect 
to policies for the betterment of agrarian conditions. 
The Haripura resolution may be regarded as an earnest of 
Congress intentions to work for the welfare of the masses, 
and to consolidate all forces in the country for the 
continuing struggle towards greater political freedom. 


IV. ProsLeMS OF FEDERATION 


MONG other important resolutions passed at 

Haripura was one on federation, which reiterated the 
well-known views of Congress. It indicated that Congress 
was not opposed to the idea of federation, but only to the 
form of federation envisaged in the Government of India 
Act. It claimed that, apart from the question of central 
responsibility, the federation must consist of free units, all 
enjoying more or less the same measure of freedom and 
civil liberty. Representation in the federal Chambers 
should be based on the democratic process of election. 
This naturally implied that the States should enter the 
federation only after representative democratic institutions 
had been established in their territories. The resolution 
contended that the contemplated federation would en- 
courage separatist tendencies and involve the Indian States 
in internal and external conflicts. 

The Congress policy towards the States was further 
developed in another resolution which declared that in 
existing circumstances the Congress could not effectively 
work within the States. Congress committees were 
therefore directed not to engage in political activities 
within the States, nor to foster direct action. It was made 
clear that Congress stood for the same degree of political, 
social, and economic freedom in the States as in British 
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India, and that its ultimate objective of purna swaraj 
(complete independence) applied to India as a whole. 
Thus the only federation acceptable to Congress was one 
in which the States would participate as free units, enjoying 
democratic facilities similar to those in British India. 

This attitude was to some extent reflected in articles 
that Lord Lothian contributed to The Times, after a tour 
in India during which he studied the working of provincial 
autonomy. ‘The idea that the States should prepare for 
federation by developing representative institutions was 
also endorsed editorially by The Times, with the implication 
that federation would more logically and naturally follow 
if the federating units were less disparate than they are at 
present. This attitude in London created widespread 
interest in India, and the belief emerged in Congress 
circles that efforts were likely to be made to amend the 
Act with a view to making its federal sections more 
acceptable to Nationalist opinion. So far no official 
spokesman has indicated that any such intention exists ; 
indeed the only official pronouncement actually made on 
the subject suggests that efforts are still progressing to 
bring the Indian Princes into the federation under the 
existing terms of the Act. 

The view is widely expressed that pending the develop- 
ment of representative institutions in the States federation 
must be postponed, although a very large section of 
opinion urges the introduction of federal conditions by 
conceding responsibility to British India at the centre. 
The claim is made that the provincial Ministries have 
proved their capacity to govern and that there is no 
justification for delay in introducing reforms at the centre 
in order to meet the convenience of the Princes. But it 
is being recalled in some quarters that the whole scheme 
of federation was made possible by the proposal of the 
Princes to enter it, and that responsibility for British India 
alone has never been accepted as a solution for the 


constitutional problem. Meanwhile, in consequence of 
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the changes in the provinces, the position of the existing 
centre has become quite unreal. Supporters of the Act 
still urge progress in conformity with its terms, believing 
that much of the hostility of British Indian politicians will 
be mitigated by the practical working of the scheme, and 
that the Princes will inevitably be forced by circumstances 
to develop democratic institutions. 


V. Tue CENTRAL BUDGET 


N presenting the 1938-39 budget in the Legislative 

Assembly at Delhi, Sir James Grigg, the Finance 
Member, made the important announcement that the 
money needed for financing provincial autonomy was 
available. At the end of March it was stated that a sum 
of Rs. 125 lakhs (approximately £940,000) would be 
allocated to the eleven provinces on the basis outlined in 
the Niemeyer Award. A similar amount may be expected 
next year. This satisfactory result, which reflects the 
economic stability of the country and the soundness of its 
financial control, fulfils an undertaking given by the 
Finance Member when he assumed office, in which he 
implied that his primary obligation as keeper of the public 
purse was to meet the financial requirements of the 
reforms. During his four years as Finance Member Sir 
James Grigg has steadily worked towards that goal, and 
there is general satisfaction that in handling his resources 
he has been able to make the necessary payments to the 
provinces without adding to the burdens of taxation. 

The financial position of India is the more remarkable 
in view of the exceptional expenditure in Waziristan as 
the result of the constant fighting on the frontier. The 
economic recession in the United States has had its 
repercussions in the East, and the marked recovery which 
India has made in recent years shows signs of relapse. 
There has been a sharp decline in railway returns, which 
reflects discouraging trade tendencies. The budget of an 
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agricultural country so vast as India, which relies for its 
revenue mainly on indirect taxation, is particularly sensitive 
to economic fluctuations. The world at large, on which 
India depends for its export markets, is in a period of 
constant change and disturbance; and India like other 
countries has been forced to reconsider problems of defence. 
Extra funds have been earmarked for defence expenditure. 
Yet, notwithstanding these adverse circumstances, Sir James 
Grigg has budgeted for a small surplus, even while setting 
aside the money needed for financing the reforms. 

The financial aspects of the reforms have been given 
much political prominence in the past. Pessimists con- 
tended that it would be over the question of money that 
the reforms would meet their fate. While it is true that 
neatly every provincial Government feels the pinch of 
scanty and inelastic resources, there remains cause for 
optimism in that the central finances are on an even keel. 
Sir James Grigg is largely responsible for this. Belonging 
to the orthodox school of financiers, he has achieved his 
present success by no spectacular methods. Indeed, he 
characterised his budget as a “dull one”. But it is 
generally recognised that “‘ the maintenance of the status 
quo in taxation is no mean achievement in a heavily 
taxed world”. No Finance Member of recent years has 
faced so complicated a task. The separation of Burma 
from India involved a heavy loss to central finances; the 
Waziristan operations have cost more than £1,300,000; to 
start provincial autonomy nearly £1,500,000 was needed. 
Yet in addition to all this Sir James Grigg has found the 
money necessary for giving stability to the provinces under 
the financial settlement which Sir Otto Niemeyer outlined. 

In his budget speech Sir James Grigg stated that the 
greatest care will still be necessary to conserve the central 
resources if the fulfilment of the Niemeyer programme is 
to be reasonably assured. He maintained that there could 
be no immediate devolution to the provinces from the 


present central resources beyond that programme. The 
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financing of the constitution and the provision of money 
for rural reconstruction have been the two main objectives 
that the Finance Member has kept in mind since he took 
office. The first involved an anxious regard for the health 
of the central exchequer, and advance preparations for 
meeting smoothly the successive obligations that the 
constitution entails. He did not propose, he said, to 
increase staple taxes to make more money available to the 
provinces, but he believed that increased funds would 
reach the provinces from proposed changes in income-tax 
administration which he was undertaking. As regards 
rural development, he recognised that the main responsi- 
bility in this field had now been entrusted to the provinces, 
and he regarded the provision of “free”? money to the 
provinces as being more important than the allocation of 
central money for any specific purpose. 

The satisfactory condition of the budget did not prevent 
the Congress members of the Legislative Assembly from 
staging a demonstration, in consequence of which the 
Governor-General had to certify the budget as a whole. 
When discussion on the budget was opened it was 
discovered that as a result of the reforms an item of defence 
expenditure that had enabled the House to record a vote 
on defence expenditure was no longer votable, although 
discussion was not debarred. Congressmen claimed that 
this restricted existing privileges of the House and refused 
to discuss the budget, although it was made clear that a 
vote on defence expenditure was still possible under 
another head. Although the Congress attitude was wholly 
attificial, it reflected the great importance that Congress- 
men attach to all questions involving defence expenditure. 
The opinion is steadily growing among Indians that 
Great Britain should contribute more towards Indian 
defence, on the ground that the expenditure very largely 
serves imperial interests. 

India, 

April 1938. 
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I. ForeIGN Po.icy 


HE series of crises in foreign affairs has overshadowed 

everything else in British politics this past quarter, 
except perhaps the defence preparations which are a vital 
part of the answer to them. On February 20 Mr. Eden 
resigned from the Foreign Secretaryship. The immediate 
cause of disagreement was the proposal to open negotiations 
with Italy at once, but Mr. Eden admitted in his letter of 
resignation to the Prime Minister that he had become 
“increasingly conscious of a difference of outlook” 
between them “ in respect of the international problems of 
the day and also as to the methods by which we should 
seek to resolve them”. Rumours were rife that several 
Ministers sympathised with the Foreign Secretary, but the 
only other actual resignation was that of Lord Cranborne, 
Mr. Eden’s Under-Secretary ‘in the Commons. 

The departure of Mr. Eden came as a violent shock to 
members of all political parties. His name and personality 
had been strongly associated with the League of Nations 
policy to which Great Britain was apparently striving to 
cling in spite of all difficulties. As the Daily Telegraph 
(Conservative) declared in expressing “‘ profound regret ” at 
the resignation, “this apparition of a Cabinet crisis was 
the very last thing that might have been expected or desired. 
The stability of the British Government at this anxious 
time is not merely a national interest but a world asset ”. 
The incident was all the more unfortunate in that on the 
very day of the resignation Herr Hitler had been delivering 
to the Reichstag a speech violently attacking Mr. Eden. 
It was inevitable that people should whisper “ Delcassé ”’, 
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though there was never the least ground for such a sug- 
gestion. Later reports from Berlin, indeed, hinted that 
German opinion was by no means so happy at the reflection 
that, partly as a result of this incident, Italy and Great 
Britain were now about to seek a mutual understanding. 
The reactions of world opinion to Mr. Eden’s resignation 
were not lost upon the British public. 

The general effect of the debate in the House of 
Commons, however, was to narrow the issue between 
Mr. Eden and Mr. Chamberlain to the relatively narrow 
one of tactics in dealing with Signor Mussolini’s sudden 
request for the opening of Anglo-Italian conversations. 


The ultimate aim of all (said Mr. Eden) is the maintenance 
of peace, but it must rest on foundations of frank reciprocity 
se mutual respect. The immediate issue was whether official 
conversations should be opened in Rome now. In my con- 
viction, the attitude of the Italian Government to international 
problems in general and to this country in particular is not such 
as to justify this course. 

Propaganda against this country by the Italian Government 
is rife throughout the world. . . . There have been previous 
approaches to Signor Mussolini, and troops were later sent to 
Spain. Incidents in the Mediterranean ensued and glorification 
ee of Italian troops. We cannot risk a further repetition 
of this experience. 

There have been successive violations of international agree- 
ments and attempts to secure political decisions by forcible 
means. This is the moment for this country to stand firm. 
Agreements that are worth while are never made on the basis 
of a threat, a “‘ now or never ” demand, nor in the past has this 
country been willing to negotiate in such conditions. 


Mr. Eden added that there had been other disagreements 
between himself and the Prime Minister, amounting to a 
real difference of outlook and method, but he did not 
elaborate the nature of this divergence. Its extent may 
perhaps be gauged from the following passage in the 
Prime Minister’s reply : 

My foreign policy is based on three principles—the protection 
of British interests and lives, the maintenance of peace and the 


settlement of differences by peaceful means, and the promotion 
of friendly relations with other nations willing to reciprocate 
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and to keep those rules of international conduct without which 
there can be neither security nor stability. 

All this time suspicion has been growing in Rome that we did 
not want conversations at all and that we were engaged ina 
Machiavellian design to lull the Italians into inactivity while 
we completed our rearmament programme with the intention 

resently of taking our revenge for the conquest of Abyssinia. 

t was in a steadily worsening atmosphere that a fresh opportunity 
arose to break out of this vicious circle. The Italian Ambassador 
said his Government desired that the conversations should be 
as wide as possible, embracing, of course, the formal recognition 
of the Abyssinian conquest and not excluding Spain. 

A rebuff of the Italians would be taken by them as confirmin 
their suspicions. I think that would be disastrous. It woul 
be followed by such an intensification of anti-British feeling in 
Italy, rising to a point at which ultimately war between us might 
become inevitable. 


The British Government, said Mr. Chamberlain, were 
seeking a general appeasement throughout Europe, and if 
the four principal Powers—Great Britain, France, Germany 
and Italy—could be brought into friendly discussion for 
the settlement of their differences the peace of Europe 
would have been saved for a generation. 

The Opposition’s attempt to make a major political issue, 
involving even a general election, out of the incident met 
with no success. Mr. Winston Churchill castigated the 
new policy of coming to terms with the totalitarian Powers 
“in the hope that by great and far-reaching acts of sub- 
mission, not merely in sentiment and pride, peace may be 
preserved”; but there was no real break-away from the 
Government ranks. One Conservative member only 
voted for a Labour motion deploring “ the circumstances 
in which Mr. Eden had been obliged to resign”; Mr. 
Churchill was the outstanding member of a considerable 
group that abstained from voting. 

Against the protests of the Opposition, who asserted 
that the Foreign Secretary should always be in the Com- 
mons, Lord Halifax was appointed to fill Mr. Eden’s place. 
Lord Hailsham became Lord President of the Council, and 
was succeeded as Lord Chancellor by Lord Maugham, a 
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learned judge who had not previously played any public 
part in politics. 

Mr. Chamberlain had suggested that the ultimate purpose 
of seeking an accommodation with Italy was a “ Four- 
Power Pact” rather than a “ Stresa Front”. This hope 
was suddenly shelved when Herr Hitler marched into 
Austria. Anglo-German conversations could obviously 
not take place in the embittered international atmosphere 
created by that event. Strong pressure was brought to 
bear on Mr. Chamberlain to restate British policy in such 
a way as to make it clear that aggression and methods of 
violence could not be tolerated. The Prime Minister, 
however, refused to be hurried, and it was not until 
Match 24 that he made his declaration. In general, it was 
a full reaffirmation of Mr. Eden’s famous Leamington 
speech, defining the purposes for which British arms might 
be used, including the contingent liability under the 
Covenant of the League. His Majesty’s Government, said 
Mr. Chamberlain, 


have acknowledged that in present circumstances the ability 
of the League to fulfil all the functions originally contemplated 
for it is reduced; but this is not to be interpreted as meaning 
that his Majesty’s Government would in no circumstances 
intervene as a member of the League for the restoration of peace 
or the maintenance of international order if circumstances were 
such as to make it appropriate for them to do so. 


The Prime Minister went on to consider the specific instance 
of Czechoslovakia, to which it had been suggested we 
should give a definite guarantee, either directly or indirectly 
by way of an engagement with France. 


From a consideration of these two alternatives it clearly 
emerges that under either of them the decision as to whether 
or not this country should find itself involved in war would be 
automatically removed from the discretion of His Majesty’s 
Government. . . . This position is not one that His Majesty’s 
Government could see their way to accept in relation to an area 
where their vital interests are not concerned in the same degree 
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as they are in the case of France and Belgium; it is certainly 
not the position that results from the Covenant... . 

But while plainly stating this decision I would add this. 
Where peace and war are concerned legal obligations are not 
alone involved, and if war broke out it would be unlikely to ~ 
be confined to those who have assumed such obligations. 
It would be quite impossible to say where it would end and 
what Governments might become involved. The inexorable 
pressure of facts might well prove more powerful than formal 

ronouncements, and in that event it would be well within the 

ounds of probability that other countries besides those which 
were parties to the original dispute would almost immediately 
become involved. ‘This is especially true in the case of two 
countries like Great Britain and France, with long associations 
of friendship, with interests closely interwoven, devoted to the 
same ideals of democratic liberty, and determined to uphold 
them. 


This statement of policy, though quite inadequate from the 
point of view of the Opposition, did much to restore the 
shaken unity in the ranks of the Government’s own 
supporters. 

A further consolidation was effected by the publication 
of the Anglo-Italian agreement. Suspicion of the motives 


and intentions of the Italian Government extends far into 
the ranks of those who applaud Mr. Chamberlain’s 
diplomacy; but the agreement was regarded by Govern- 
ment opinion as a sensible one on its merits, and the visible 
relaxation of international tension which its signature 
brought about was warmly welcomed at home and abroad. 
Even the Liberal press was slightly mollified. The News 
Chronicle, which had shouted “Bravo! Mr. Eden!”, 
acknowledged that some of the provisions of the pact 
“ may have value and importance ”, adding that the proper 
way to regard it was as “an armistice rather than full 
peace”. With that description most of its defenders 
would presumably agree. The Daily Herald (Labour), on 
the other hand, declared that “in the agreement and all 
its annexes there is nothing that is worth the paper it is 
written on”. The Opposition regards any concession to 
Italian views over Spain or the recognition of Abyssinia 
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as an ignoble betrayal. This chasm between Right and 
Left in foreign policy is one of the most outstanding and 
most dangerous features of British public life to-day. 


Il. DEFENCE 


PPOSITION criticism of rearmament policy has 

constantly reverted to attack on the foreign policy 
that it is designed to serve. This has been so in the debates 
on individual service votes and on the White Paper * on 
defence which the Government, following the precedent of 
the past three years, issued early in March. This time the 
White Paper was in the nature of a progress report, but 
it also contained a warning that a further extension and 
acceleration of the programme were in store. Defence 
expenditure for the period 1937-41, previously estimated 
at £1,500 million, would certainly exceed that sum. For 
1938-39 the expenditure on defence, including £8,500,000 
for air-raid precaution services, was estimated at 
£351,750,000, and that for 1939-40, the expected peak, 
would be higher still, even under programmes already 
in hand. ‘The White Paper disclosed that ew naval vessels 
of a tonnage exceeding 130,000 tons would come into 
service in 1938-39, and that 547,000 tons were now building. 
The new building programme for 1938-39 included two 
capital ships, one aircraft-carrier, four large cruisers and 
three small cruisers. In addition, existing ships were 
being modernised. For the army, accumulation of war 
reserves was proceeding rapidly. Certain oversea garrisons 
had been strengthened and further increases were in con- 
templation. The six shadow factories for the manufacture 
of aero-engines had already started production. Deliveries 
of new types of aircraft were now proceeding satisfactorily. 
As regards air-raid precautions, the only actual achievement 
reported was the accumulation of gas respirators, which by 


* Cmd. 5682. 
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the end of the year would be enough for the whole popula- 
tion; promise rather than performance was the feature of 
this section. Of the whole rearmament programme the 
White Paper declared that 
while delays and difficulties have been experienced and deliveries 
have not in some cases come up to anticipation, progress has, 
on the whole, been satisfactory. The difficulties hitherto 
encountered have been largely met and the rate of production 
is now rapidly increasing. 
Mr. Chamberlain, defending the White Paper in the House 
of Commons, declared that the money for rearmament was 
being wisely spent. The Government could present ‘an 
impressive picture of the armed power and economic 
might of this country ”. 

The Labour amendment declared that the House, 


believing that the safety of this country and the maintenance of 
peace can only be attained through collective security under the 
League of Nations, and being willing to provide the arms necessary 
to implement such a policy, condemns the provision of immense 
armaments to further a dangerous and unsound foreign policy 
undertaken by the Government in defiance of its election pledges, 


and, moreover, cannot approve a defence programme which 
fails to provide for effective co-ordination in strategy, administra- 


tion, and supply» and permits private manufacturers to make huge 
profits out of the nation’s needs. 


Mr. Chamberlain, in response, claimed that he was a better 
friend of the League than some of those who spoke of it. 


The League to-day is mutilated; it is halt and maimed; and those 
who, like myself, do their best to build it up afresh to be a real 
world League, which could protect the weak and limit the powers 
of the strong, serve it better than those who would attempt to 
put on it in its present state tasks which are manifestly beyond 


its strength. 

On the technical side, criticism, which was not confined 
to the Opposition, concentrated on three main alleged 
deficiencies of the defence programme: inadequate pro- 
vision of economic reserves, slowness in developing anti- 
air-raid defence, and the insufficiency of the air force 
expansion. 
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As Mr. Lees-Smith said in the debate, “ if there is another 
war and if it lasts for more than a short time, the economic 
factor will, in the long run, be the determining factor ”. 
For a country like Great Britain, dependent for its life on 
a steady flow of imports week by week, the economic factor 
is vital even in the short run, and all the more so in view 
of the vulnerability of ports, stocks and warehouses to air 
bombardment. It was a certain relief to hear from 
Sir John Simon in his budget speech that the Government 
—in advance of parliamentary sanction in order to preserve 
secrecy—had already bought enough wheat, whale-oil and 
sugar to supply the civil population for “ the early months 
of an emergency”. These food reserves are additional to 
the reserves of raw materials built up by the service depart- 
ments. Sir Henry French, Director of the Food Defence 
Plans Department, has also disclosed that plans exist for 
the immediate imposition of food control and rationing in 
the event of war. The change from normal trading to 
war-time control, he said, would take effect within a few 
hours. Special preparations were being made to protect 
transport from the menace of air attack by widespread 
dispersal of stocks. 

Public anxiety about the state of air-raid precautions for 
civilian life is growing more acute, and with some reason. 
A parliamentary questioner was informed on April 27 that 
not a single complete general scheme under the Air Raid 
Precautions Act had yet been formally submitted to the 
Home Secretary by any local authority. There is par- 
ticular apprehension about the lack of bomb-proof shelters, 
which, it is claimed, have been proved by Spanish ex- 
perience to be far more important than gas masks or the 
gas-proofing of rooms. The cost of adequate shelters for 
a city like London would of course be enormous, but the 
critics argue that it would be money well spent by com- 
parison, for instance, with the building of more and more 
capital ships. Apart from this, the principal obstacle to 
effective air-raid precautions at the moment is the shortage 
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of personnel. The fears aroused by the Austrian crisis 
were an effective background to a broadcast appeal for 
volunteers by the Home Secretary, and there was a burst 
of A.R.P. recruiting, but with lessened international tension 
it has fallen off again. The irony is that London, the 
most vulnerable of all the great urban areas, is among the 
most backward in A.R.P. Of the 128,625 volunteers 
required by the City of London, the metropolitan boroughs, 
and the London County Council (for its emergency fire 
brigade), only 28,992 had come forward by May 3. The 
objective of a million volunteers for the whole country by 
the end of the summer, which the Home Secretary has laid 
before local authorities, seems most unlikely to be achieved. 

It is in these circumstances that the movement for com- 
pulsory registration of the able-bodied population for 
defensive duty has advanced. It was somewhat damped 
by a statement by the Prime Minister in the House on 
Match 23, announcing the Government’s adverse decision. 


A scheme (he said) for compulsory registration in time of war, 
if the Government of the day should so decide, has been in 
existence for some years. Proposals for compulsory registration 
in peace time have also been considered, but on balance the 
advantages to be derived therefrom have been found to be 
outweighed by the difficulties and opposition which would have 
to be surmounted. 


Nevertheless the advocates of this form of conscription 
continue their campaign with vigour. 

Anxiety is equally widespread about the state of our 
active air defences. Mr. Churchill, in the debate on the 
Defence White Paper, alleged that Germany’s air strength 
was twice as great as ours and was expanding twice as 
rapidly. Others have suggested an even wider discrepancy, 
summed up in the phrase that Germany’s aircraft production 
is on a Ford basis and ours on a Rolls-Royce basis. The 
Air Ministry had to withstand a buffet from the report * 
of the committee under Lord Cadman’s chairmanship 


* Cmd. 5685. 
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which had been appointed to enquire into the question of 
civil aviation. The persistence of the parliamentary critics 
who had secured the appointment of the committee was 
fully vindicated. The report said of the management of 
Imperial Airways : 

Not only has it failed to co-operate fully with the Air Ministry 
but it has been intolerant of suggestion and unyielding in negotia- 


tion. Internally its attitude in staff matters has left much to 
be desired. 


Among the recommendations were these: that while 
Imperial Airways should retain the Empire services the 
European routes should be run by British Airways, except 
the London—Paris service, which should be run by a joint 
company; that the civil aviation subsidy should be raised 
from £1,500,000 to £3,000,000 a year; and that the Air 
Ministry should be reorganised in the direction of separating 
civil from military aviation matters. The Government 
accepted the major proposals of the Cadman committee, 
including the increase of the subsidy. Lord Winterton, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, was brought into 
the Cabinet as parliamentary deputy for Lord Swinton, the 
Secretary of State for Air; the fact that the Air Minister 
was not in the House of Commons had been the subject 
of frequent attack. The Parliamentary Under-Secretary, 
Colonel Muirhead, has thus been enabled to concentrate 
on civil aviation matters. 

The Cadman report’s strictures on certain aspects of the 
Air Ministry’s work naturally stimulated an agitation for 
a similar enquiry into its military activities. In some 
measure this agitation took on the character of an 
attack on Lord Swinton himself. It elicited from Mr. 
Chamberlain in the debate on the report a warm personal 
defence of his colleague. “I have never known any 
Minister,” he said, “* who devoted himself more completely 
and with mote single mind to the duties of his great office.” 
Lord Swinton, added the Prime Minister, had obtained 
very remarkable results. Mr. Chamberlain refused to 
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consider a “Cadman enquiry” for military aviation, on 
the ground that the Government of the day could not 
share responsibility for national security with any com- 
mittee. ‘The critics were not, however, appeased, even on 
the Government’s own back benches. 

On May 13 both Houses debated air policy, the Com- 
mons on a Liberal amendment to the Air Ministry vote. 
Lord Winterton admitted that there had been difficulties in 
the past, but he claimed that they had been overcome and 
that the present position was satisfactory. The need for 
achieving the highest degree of safety in military aircraft 
ruled out mass production methods in the generally 
accepted sense, but the principal manufacturers of air- 
frames and engines were being employed to the limit of 
their capacity. The former programme aiming at 1,750 
first-line aircraft by 1939 was well up to schedule, and was 
now to be expanded. By March 1940, the metropolitan 
air force would have attained a first-line strength of 
approximately 2,370 aiftcraft. Oversea squadrons would 
have increased to 490 first-line machines, and the fleet air 
arm would be expanded to at least 500 machines as the 
vessels were ready to receive them. Hence the aggregate 
first-line strength would be about 3,500 aircraft eighteen 
months hence. It was not in the public interest, said the 
Minister, to disclose the numbers of reserve machines. 
The aircraft industry had notified the Government that, if 
the necessary labour were forthcoming, its estimated out- 
put could be increased by 50 per cent. during the next 
year, and in the succeeding year could be doubled again. 
Lord Winterton faced a House unwilling to be mollified 
by these assurances. Mr. Attlee, the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, alleged that at the present rate of production we were 
falling behind German air strength instead of approaching 
the parity that had been promised. Mr. Boothby (Con- 
servative) and others pressed for the creation of a Ministry 
of Supply. Dissatisfaction with the debate among the 


Government’s critics was shown by the fact that motions 
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were immediately tabled by the Labour party, the Liberal 
patty and a group of Government back-benchers headed 
by Mr. Churchill, all of them calling for urgent and inde- 
pendent enquiry into the state of the country’s air defences. 
In the House of Lords, Lord Swinton had an easier passage, 
but he did not answer Lord Lothian’s allegation that next 
year Germany would have 8,000 first-line aeroplanes with 
all the necessary reserve machines. Lord Swinton spoke 
hopefully of the possibility of using Canada as a source of 
supply in wartime. It was desirable, he said, to obtain 
full information about Canadian capacity, so that in case 
of need it could be applied under a carefully worked-out 
plan, concentrating on the production of an approved 
British type of aeroplane. 

In view of the continued restlessness of the House of 
Commons, it came as no surprise when Lord Swinton 
tendered his resignation. ‘The ground on which the Prime 
Minister accepted it was not any shortcoming in the per- 
formance of the Air Ministry, but the need for having the 
head of a great spending department in the Commons. Sir 
Kingsley Wood became Secretary of State for Air, and was 
succeeded as Minister of Health by Mr. Walter Elliot. The 
latter’s place at the Scottish Office was filled by Colonel 
Colville, a newcomer to the Cabinet. Further changes were 
necessitated by Mr. Ormsby-Gore’s succession to the 
peerage and consequent resignation of the Colonial Secre- 
taryship. Mr. Malcolm MacDonald was transferred from 
the Dominions Office, and Lord Stanley joined the Cabinet 
as Dominions Secretary. 


Ill. THe BupGer 


NE of the biggest obstacles to rapid rearmament, 

particularly in the air, has been the existence of indus- 

trial “ bottle-necks ” where shortage of fixed plant or 

machine-tools or raw material or skilled labour has held 

up the production of certain constituents of armament 
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supply. The Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence 
has been giving his special attention to the co-operation 
of capital and labour in accelerating the output of arms, 
and has held a series of conferences with employers and 
trade unions. ‘The fruits of his efforts have yet to be 
garnered. 

The nation has also had to face the unpleasant problem 
of paying for its enlarged and still expanding defence 
forces. For reasons which in retrospect seem inadequate, 
there was no expectation of substantial increases in taxation 
in Sir John Simon’s first budget, which he opened on 
April 26. There was a vague belief that he would adopt a 
policy of increased borrowing, partly as a measure of 
general reflation; and many prophets expected a higher 
return than the Chancellor was ready to allow from the 
efforts to check tax-evasion by rich people, for which public 
opinion had been diplomatically prepared. Optimism was 
also encouraged by the emergence of a surplus of 
£28,000,000 on the 1937-38 budget. Instead of being 
passed to sinking fund, this sum is being set against new 
borrowing in 1938-39. Sir John Simon faced a total 
expenditure (other than the self-balancing post office 
account) of £944,750,000, including {10,000,000 of un- 
allocated supplementary estimates for the civil departments, 
a large part of which is expected to be spent on air-raid 
ptecautions. ‘The total excludes {90,000,000 which is to 
be found for the defence services out of loan. On the 
expenditure side a feature of the budget speech was the 
raising of the fixed debt charge by {5,000,000—a warning 
of the inevitable effect of continued borrowing. 

Turning to the means of payment, the Chancellor, 
making allowance for the effect of his war against the 
tax-evaders, raised his income tax estimate by £21,000,000, 
largely because much of the charge would fall on income 
gained in the boom year 1937. Surtax yield was increased 
by nearly £5,000,000, and National Defence Contribution 


would bring in £20,000,000 in its first full year. Customs 
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were expected to fall slightly, against an increase of 
£2,100,000 in excise, based on a higher expectation from 
beer duty. Total ordinary receipts, including non-tax 
revenue, were placed at £914,400,000. This left the 
Chancellor with a gap of £30,000,000 to fill. Sir John 
argued in favour of taxation instead of borrowing as the 
proper means of performing this task. In the first place, 
£90,000,000 would be borrowed; and, in the second place, 
the peak year of the cost of defence would not come until 
next year or the year after. Moreover, later still, main- 
tenance and replacement charges would remain very high. 
The Chancellor could not, he said, confine his view to a 
single financial year, and he must ask both direct and 
indirect taxpayers to make an extra contribution to national 
defence. His proposals were an increase of 6d in the £ 
in income tax, raising the standard rate to 5s. 6d, with some 
counterbalancing concessions to manufacturing industry 
and to small taxpayers; an extra 1d a gallon on petrol and 
on heavy oils used for road transport, raising the duty to 
gd, a rate that would now be applied also to power alcohol ; 
and 2d a lb more on tea. The added revenue from all 
these changes would balance the budget with a nominal 
surplus. 

It is not too much to say that these increases of taxation 
came as a sharp and painful shock to the whole country. 
They have been accepted, however, with grim resignation, 
in the knowledge that rearmament is necessary for national 
existence and cannot be paid for without sacrifice. The 
stock exchange, after momentary weakness, actually showed 
strength on the days immediately following the budget, a 
fact regarded in financial circles as proving the vast 
superiority of a straightforward budget and simple taxes 
over complicated new schemes like the National Defence 
Contribution, which caused almost a panic this time last 
year. 

The industrial outlook, on which the prospects of the 
national fisc themselves depend, is still far from bright. 
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Some economic indices keep up, but others, such as 
building plans, steel production, and merchandise traffics 
on the railways, show a depressing tendency. ‘The rise in 
unemployment has been checked, largely through seasonal 
causes. The total on April 4 was 1,747,764, which was 
about 342,000 more than a year before but 1,217 less than 
in March. Rearmament expenditure is at present the 
Government’s main instrument of help to industrial em- 
ployment and reflation of purchasing power; their recog- 
nition, however, of the importance of public policy in this 
regard was shown in an announcement by the Minister of 
Health on May 2 that local authorities were being asked to 
prepare a five-year programme to cover capital works which 
they contemplate, for which the Ministry would be prepared 
to sanction loans. Much could be achieved, he said, if 
there were both more planning ahead and ordered planning 
in local government affairs. This was certainly the case 
in relation to prospective works involving capital expendi- 
ture, and the policy of making every year a survey of 
capital commitments for at least five years ahead had 
constantly been commended. 

A severe economic recession might perhaps alter the 
balance of political forces in the country. At present, 
by-elections suggest that a slow swing against the Govern- . 
ment is continuing. Labour has scored notable victories 
in three constituencies. In West Fulham, Dr. Edith 
Summerskill replaced a Conservative majority of 3,483 in 
1935 by a Labour majority of 1,421. Still more remarkable 
was the success of Mr. R. R. Stokes, an agricultural 
machinery manufacturer who has strongly criticised the 
Government’s method of fixing munition contracts, in 
changing the allegiance of the Ipswich electors. He 
brought Labout’s poll up from 21,278 to 27,604, while the 
Conservative vote fell from 28,528 to 24,443. At Lichfield, 
a straight fight between Labour and National Labour was 
repeated, the former securing a majority of 826 in place 
of a deficit of 3,298 in 1935. Sir John Anderson, of Bengal 
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fame, won the Scottish Universities seat for the National 
Government by a large majority, and Sir George Broad- 
bridge was returned unopposed as a Conservative for the 
City of London. 

There has been much controversy among supporters of 
the Left of plans for a “ Popular Front ”, which is sharply 
distinguished from the “ United Front” with the Com- 
munists. The Daily Herald (Labour) and the News Chronicle 
(Liberal) had a statistical argument about it. The former 
pointed out, in support for its slogan “ One Cause, One 
Party ”, that the official Labour party’s poll at the general 
election had been 8,325,500, against only 1,422,120 for the 
Liberals. The News Chronicle in reply offered proof that 
if Labour and Liberals had a pact not to oppose each other 
there might be brought about—on certain optimistic 
assumptions—a substantial ‘“‘ Progressive ” majority in the 
House of Commons. Neither of the two political parties 
concerned officially supports such a Liberal—Labour alliance. 
There are socialists who cynically affirm that the Labour 
leaders oppose a “ progressive” union because they do not 
want to take office at the present juncture. If this is true, 
it suggests that there is more real unity of the country 
behind the foreign policy conducted by the Government 
than appears on the surface. 





CANADA 


J. Powzr In Po.uirics 


ITHIN the last year questions connected with 
hydro-electric power have once more been engaging 
attention. ‘There have been four main developments, all 
inter-related and the outcome of the wider problems con- 
nected with power development in Canada during the last 
generation. The first was the passage in May 1937 of 
new legislation in Quebec to control electric power com- 
panies, replacing certain 1935 legislation of the preceding 
Liberal régime. ‘The second was the renewal in December 
1937 by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 
with certain private companies in Quebec of the long- 
term contracts for the supply of power which had been so 
suddenly and arbitrarily repudiated by the Ontario Govern- 
ment in 1935. The third was an application by the 
Government of Ontario to the Dominion Government at 
the end of 1937 for permission to export 110,000 horse- 
power to the United States. The fourth was a proposal 
by the Government of Ontario to divert certain waters 
which now flow solely within the province through the 
Kenogami river and Long Lake into Lake Superior. 
Ontario proposed that the water thus diverted into the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system should not be regarded 
as international in character, but should be earmarked as 
Ontario water, with the result that the increased flow thus 
created at Niagara could be developed by Canada without 
involving any breach of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. 
Water power is one of the chief natural resources of 
Canada, over 90 per cent. of Canadian electrical output 
being derived from it. It has been the mainspring of 
industrial progress in the two central provinces of Ontario 
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and Quebec, which have no indigenous coal supplies. 
Since 1918, development has been extremely rapid, the 
installed hydraulic turbine horse-power having increased 
from about two and a half million horse-power in that 
year to about eight million horse-power in 1936. Present 
turbine installation represents only about 25 per cent. of 
the country’s indicated water-power resources. No less 
than 80 per cent. of all hydro-electric power in Canada is 
generated in Ontario and Quebec. During the last two 
decades, therefore, the development of hydro-electric power 
in the two central provinces of Canada has been a major 
factor in investment activity and industrial development. 

Private enterprise and public ownership have both played 
important rdles in this development. Development in 
Quebec has been almost entirely by private enterprise. 
Ontario represents the outstanding example of development 
through public ownership. The Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario is the most important publicly- 
owned system in Canada, and is also one of the largest 
power undertakings in the world. Established in 1906, it 
is an organisation of numerous partner municipalities 
co-ordinated into groups. Until his death in 1925, 
** Hydro,” as it is popularly known, was the creation of a 
single dominating personality, Sir Adam Beck. He had a 
vision of a great collective enterprise serving the needs of 
the entire province by public development of the province’s 
own resources. During his life-time, Beck determined 
the nature of “Hydro” policy, and successive pro- 
vincial Governments did little except finance “‘ Hydro’s ” 
requirements. 

The development in Ontario of a form of collective 
management of hydro-electric power distribution received 
its chief impetus from the class of small manufacturers and 
traders of Toronto and Western Ontario, who saw in it 
their contribution to the National Policy and a means 
whereby a sound industrialism could be developed. This 
National Policy, the chief element of which to-day consists 
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in the protective tariff, now draws its strongest support 
from those elements in Quebec and Ontario who have 
been most closely identified with the development of 
Canadian resources by the method of private enterprise. 

When, therefore, in the early years of this century, 
private capital was increasingly turning towards the elec- 
tric power industry, the field for highly profitable activity, 
which lay open to it in Quebec, British Columbia, and 
other parts of Canada, was, at any rate in the sphere of 
distribution, closed to it in Ontario. This laid the ground- 
work for one important aspect of later controversy over 
the hydro-electric power question in Canada. In the 
United States, electric power development, based more on 
steam than on water-power plants, was almost solely in the 
control of powerful private groups, who were becoming 
the object of attack from a gradually growing body of 
consumer opinion that favoured thorough-going public 
control, if not outright public ownership. Between these 
two groups, from both sides of the border, the Ontario 
system came to be treated either as a target for criticism 
or as a yardstick of accomplishment. At the same time 
there was looming up in both Canada and the United States 
the problem of the Western farmer, who was vitally con- 
cerned with the costs of long-haul railway transportation 
and to whom, therefore, the utilisation of the existing 
inland seas as a great waterway into the heart of the North 
American continent suggested the promise of economic 
betterment. 

To complete the picture, mention only need be made of 
the growing conflict over the issue of so-called provincial 
“rights,” and the constitutional question regarding de- 
limitation of powers between Dominion and provinces. 
The political feud between the Dominion Government and 
certain provinces over this issue has more than once had 
an important, if indirect, bearing on the development of 
policy in power matters. 

The events of the last year have centred round three 
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issues—the principle of public ownership as against regu- 
lation of private enterprise, the advisability of exporting 
power to the United States, and the development of the 
St. Lawrence-Great Lakes system. 

In Quebec there has been much talk and agitation but 
as yet little real change. The depression had accentuated 
French-Canadian nationalism and therefore anti-English 
feeling. An important factor in this development was the 
existence in Quebec of a closely-knit power trust controlled 
by English-Canadian interests. In response to this wide- 
spread hostility to the dominance of “‘ /es trustards,” the 
Taschereau Government, following a commission of 
enquiry, had passed legislation in 1935 providing for 
rigorous control of the private power companies and more 
widespread rural electrification. It even included in the 
legislation provision for the possibility of nationalisation. 
In August 1936, however, a union of Conservatives and 
insurgent Liberals, led by Mr. Maurice Duplessis, destroyed 
the Liberal régime that had enjoyed power uninterruptedly 
for thirty-nine years. Considerable reference was made 
during the Quebec election to expropriation and public 
ownership of electric power. But a “ socialist Quebec is 
a contradiction in terms,” * and since his election Mr. 
Duplessis has been content to replace the Taschereau 
legislation with new legislation of his own which changes 
little and may even prove to have given the private com- 
panies more freedom than they would have had under the 
repealed legislation. Indeed, Mr. Duplessis soon made it 
abundantly clear that he was no real enemy of the power 
interests, by ignoring the advocates of a vigorous policy 
of public ownership, who had been amongst his strongest 
supporters in 1936. He even accepted the resignation of 
one of them whom he had included in his Cabinet. Thus 
the private power companies appear as firmly entrenched 
as ever before, although the 1937 legislation does provide 
the means for applying pressure to them, should the 

* See THE Rounp Tasxez, No. 108, September 1937, pp. 837-838. 
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provincial Government choose to do so. The trend 
during past years towards steadily declining rates to con- 
sumers in Montreal as compared with elsewhere in Quebec, 
while in part a natural policy for any private utility to 
adopt in a densely populated area, has unquestionably been 
hastened by the existence of the plant owned and operated 
since 1905 by the City of Westmount, the prosperous 
English municipality in the heart of Montreal. However, 
any immediate development through public ownership 
will probably be limited to the extension of electrification 
to certain newly opened areas in the province, where 
private enterprise has not yet developed any interest. 

In Ontario, “‘ Hydro” had until about 1926 supplied 
the needs of the province with power generated from 
provincial or international water resources. Rapidly in- 
creasing demands for power from about 1925 raised the 
question of the source from which new power should be 
obtained. ‘The alternatives included the development of 
certain provincial water power available without involving 
the Boundary Waters Treaty; the use of international 
waters in the St. Lawrence system, which involved the 
Dominion and required negotiations with the United 
States; the erection of steam plants, which meant depend- 
ence upon imported coal from the United States; the 
purchase of power from private enterprise in Quebec; 
and the development of inter-provincial waters, which 
required negotiation with government and private interests 
in Quebec. In the event, the policy adopted between 
1926 and 1930 was that of meeting the expected increase 
in demand largely through long-term contracts with private 
companies in Quebec, who, on the basis of these contracts, 
made extensive investment in new plant. 

The years of depression brought lessening demands for 
power and serious financial problems to Ontario. The 
depression also gave Ontario in 1934 Mr. Hepburn’s 
Liberal Government. The sudden and arbitrary repudia- 
tion of the Quebec contracts by the Ontario Government 
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in 1935 was followed, after two years of acute controversy, 
by the equally sudden negotiation of new and substantially 
similar contracts in December 1937. Mr. Hepburn had 
been outspoken in his condemnation of the policy repre- 
sented by the original contracts, and in the general election 
had described his power policy as “back to Niagara,” 
reiterating his opposition to any future dealings with the 
Quebec companies. According to him, these new con- 
tracts mean an eventual total saving to the province, by 
compatison with the repudiated contracts, of some 
$79,000,000. 

The renewal of the Quebec contracts can be interpreted 
in several ways. One is to regard it as part of a move- 
ment, dating back perhaps to the death of Sir Adam Beck 
in 1925, if not of actual opposition to public ownership, at 
least of declining enthusiasm for it. Another interpreta- 
tion is that technical and financial factors continue to 
make it desirable to purchase power available in neigh- 
bouring Quebec, rather than develop perhaps more costly 
water power in Ontario which is not subject to the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. ‘The essence of the 
Ontario system, especially in the earlier years, lay in public 
ownership of distributing rather than generating systems. 
Yet another and perhaps the most probable explanation is 
that lawsuits brought by the private companies over the 
repudiated contracts were likely to result in costly judg- 
ments against “‘ Hydro,” in spite of Mr. Hepburn’s efforts 
to protect it by special provincial legislation, and that 
discretion had dictated a settlement out of court. What- 
ever the correct interpretation, the point for present pur- 
poses is that, in the face of the known opposition of the 
Dominion Government to the export of power, Mr. 
Hepburn’s Government contracted for more power than 
the province was likely to need for some years to come, 
and, having done so, proceed to apply to the Dominion 
for permission to export power to the United States, 
where there appeared to be a market for it. The proposal, 
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however, tan counter to Dominion policy. To explain 
this situation, brief reference must be made to the history 
of export and the economic and political considerations 
involved. 

Until 1907 the provinces alone controlled the export of 
power. In that year, however, the Dominion Govern- 
ment passed the Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act, 
under which any export of power to the United States 
required a licence from the Dominion Government, and 
was also subject to Dominion taxation, although this latter 
power was not exercised until 1925. Dominion and pro- 
vincial policy towards the export of power has varied in 
recent years. Some years ago both Ontario and Quebec 
opposed it, but in recent years, influenced by depression 
conditions and the existence of large supplies of surplus 
power, they have both been pressing for the right to 
export power against the opposition of successive Dominion 
Governments. 

Canada has been exporting power to the United States 
for many years, but the amount exported is only a small 
proportion of the country’s total output—about 12 per 
cent. in 1926, and about 6 per cent. in 1937. Approxi- 
mately three-quarters of the power exported represents 
supply based on long-term contracts, which sometimes 
provided the finance for the original development. The 
remaining quarter represents the “ surplus ” production of 
power companies, who look to Canadian consumption for 
their normal market, but who have entered into shorter- 
term contracts to supply power under certain conditions 
to consumers in the United States. It was “ surplus ” 
power which the Ontario Government was seeking per- 
mission to export. 

Whereas Ontario and Quebec are wholly dependent for 
energy on water power, the industrial areas of the north- 
eastern United Siaics have easy access to supplies of excel- 
lent coal. In this area, indeed, water power is secondary 
to steam power. The proponents of export argue that, as 
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Canada still possesses water power resources greatly in 
excess of her needs, there is little danger in selling any 
current surplus, provided this is done on the basis of 
agreements that can be cancelled at relatively short notice. 
This argument, however, does not allow for an important 
political contingency. American communities developed 
over a period of years on the basis of power imported 
from Canada, and committed to a heavy investment for its 
utilisation, might well come to regard its continued receipt 
as a vital necessity. Cancellation might therefore pre- 
cipitate a political issue of the first importance between 
Canada and the United States. Opponents of export fear 
that what is legally only temporary might in actual practice 
become permanent. A leading Canadian authority pointed 
out some years ago that 


if the total capital invested solely in the electrical industry be 
divided between the development of power and its application, 
then 23 per cent. of the total capital is “‘ development capital,” 
and 77 per cent. is “application capital.” If, however, the 
capital invested in the industries induced or created by the 
presence of electric power be included, then but 2 per cent. of 
the total capital is in development, and 98 per cent. is in 
application. The relation of these facts to the export situation 
is obvious. 


The Dominion Government’s opposition to export of 
power seems based on sound reason. In opposing the 
desires of the provinces, however, the Dominion Govern- 
ment is placed in an embarrassing political position. The 
present relations between Dominion and provinces are 
another story; it is enough to mention here that the 
Liberal Government at Ottawa has been anxious to avoid 
providing any additional reason for complaint by the 
provinces, and especially by Quebec and Ontario, on 
whose support the federal Liberal party so largely depends. 
In this situation Mr. Mackenzie King has fallen back on a 
characteristic expedient. Hitherto, the power to grant 
export licences has lain with the Governor-in-Council. 
Early this year, the Prime Minister introduced a Bill the 
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general effect of which would be to give future control of 
export licences to Parliament, while placing responsibility 
for such exports squarely with the provinces. The move 
was astute; for not only could the Government shift the 
onus for refusal of provincial requests, but questions— 
perhaps awkward questions—could also be asked in 
Parliament in connection with any specific proposal. 

Ontario’s water diversion proposal raised entirely sepa- 
rate issues. Under the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 
it is agreed that boundary waters between Canada and the 
United States are a matter of common concern and that 
neither country will proceed to develop or use such waters 
without mutual agreement and the endorsement of the 
International Joint Commission. The treaty also provides 
that in each country the federal Government shall exercise 
exclusive jurisdiction in the matter. Ontario’s proposal, 
therefore, required that the Dominion Government should 
give its support at Washington. This was forthcoming 
in a note of January 27, 1938, from the Dominion Govern- 
ment, in which American consideration of the proposal 
was requested, 

The Dominion Government has been accused by Mr. 
Hepburn of enlisting the support of the United States 
Government to rescue it from a political dilemma at 
home. But in any case Ontario’s diversion proposal cut 
across a major aspect of Mr. Roosevelt’s public utility 
policy. The President’s desire for development of the 
St. Lawrence waterway project dates back to the days of 
his governorship of New York state and his conflict with 
the state electric utilities. In a great government-con- 
trolled power system, such as the St. Lawrence project 
envisaged, he saw a yardstick, similar to that attempted in 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, by which he could control 
utility rates. A treaty to develop the St. Lawrence water- 
ways had already been negotiated in 1932 by Mr. Bennett 
with Mr. Hoover, who had long favoured the waterway 
development and who saw in it a useful election weapon 
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for the Republican party in the Middle West. Mr. 
Roosevelt adopted this treaty, but failed in 1934 to secure 
ratification from the Senate. 

In Canada also, opinion on the merits of the St. Lawrence 
waterway has been divided. Considerations of expense, 
disagreement over the economic effects, the opposition of 
vested interests—all have played an important part on 
both sides of the border. Quebec interests have opposed 
it, seeing in it a threat to the dominant position of Montreal 
as a sea port, or to the future position of the privately 
owned power companies. Opposition in Ontario has come 
from those who feared the additional expense involved 
for the province. Mr. Hepburn has declared himself 
completely hostile. Lastly, opposition has come from 
some of the railroad interests, who see in it a further 
threat to their position, already made difficult through 
competition from road transport. 

But the final word on both questions—export and 
diversion—was destined to lie with the United States 
Government. In a communication of March 17, 1938, the 
latter not only refused to agree to the Kenogami diversion 
proposal, but also expressed its general refusal to consider 
any form of partial development of the St. Lawrence 
waterway system. Secondly, the Secretary of State 
announced that the President would, if necessary, use his 
legal authority to prohibit the import of power into the 
United States, on the ground that imports, which might 
be suddenly withdrawn at some future date, constituted a 
menace to the stability of American industry and therefore, 
under existing international conditions, a menace to 
America’s defence structure. 


II, Atk NAVIGATION IN CANADIAN-AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 


HE bewildering effects of Canada’s triple position as 
a North-American State, partner in the British Com- 
monwealth, and member of the League of Nations, have 
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often been noticed by writers attempting to explain the 
conduct of the Canadian Government or to formulate a 
foreign policy for this country. The bewilderment, which 
is visible not only in the work of the theorists but also in 
official action, is commonly attributed to an accidental 
circumstance, that familiar grievance, the failure of the 
United States to ratify the international arrangements 
elaborated by the Peace Conference of 1919. In this 
respect, however, our problems scarcely differ from those 
of contemporary world politics in general. Complaints 
are idle: the chronic condition of diplomacy is one of 
patching up the consequences of the unexpected. 

In no department of our external relations did the 
necessity of patching declare itself more swiftly than in 
the regulation of aerial navigation between Canada and the 
United States. In common with that country and with 
Great Britain and the other Dominions, we had signed the 
Convention on Air Navigation drawn up at Paris in 1919. 
Like Great Britain and the other Dominions, but unlike 
the United States, we ratified it, and were consequently 
bound by its provisions when finally, in 1922, it came into 
force. 

Long before that date, however, we had enacted a whole 
series of regulations adopting the principles of the Con- 
vention, and had made provision for the federal control of 
aviation, a control confirmed by the Privy Council, over 
provincial opposition, in its well known decision of 1932. 

Neither control nor regulations had for the moment any 
counterpart in the United States. It was not until 1926 
that that country passed legislation for the general direction 
of air commerce and the licensing of pilots and aircraft. 
It was therefore literally impossible for American pilots 
and machines to secure at home the qualifications demanded 
by the Convention of 1919 and the Canadian enactments 
based upon it. In order to understand the ensuing 
difficulties and the measures taken to cope with them, we 
must examine the terms of the Convention. 
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That instrument begins with a declaration of the un- 
limited sovereignty of the State in the air over its territory. 
Thus was ended a debate, active in the days of pre-war 
flying, between three possible régimes—first, to make the 
air, like the high seas, common to all; second, to give 
the State sovereignty usque ad coelum, but to subject that 
dominion to a right of innocent passage for the aircraft of 
all nations, like the right of foreign ships in the three-mile 
maritime belt; third, absolute sovereignty with no right of 
passage. The war-time demonstration of the destructive 
power of aircraft sufficiently explains the adoption of the 
last and least liberal doctrine as the international law of 
the air. 

In subsequent articles of the Convention the contracting 
States grant to each other, and only to each other, the 
privilege of innocent passage in time of peace. This 
privilege depends on the satisfaction of conditions set out 
in the Convention as to the airworthiness of machines and 
the competence of crews, and it does not extend to pro- 
hibited areas defined by the state for military reasons or in 
the interest of public safety. No explosives, arms or 
munitions are to be carried, and no military aircraft are 
admitted without special authorisation. 

Article 5 is one of particular interest for its bearing on 
Canadian-American relations. As originally worded, it 
laid down the rule that “ no contracting State shall, except 
by a special and temporary authorisation, permit the flight 
over its territory of an aircraft which does not possess the 
nationality of a contracting State.” As early as 1920, 
however, a protocol was drawn up permitting special 
agreements with non-contracting States. For some years 
these required not only a two-thirds vote of approval by 
the International Commission for Air Navigation * estab- 
lished by the Convention, but also express acceptance on 
the part of all the contracting States. By an amendment 
which did not become operative until 1926 this approval 

* Generally known by its French initials as the C.I.N.A. 
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and acceptance were dispensed with, and such special 
agreements had merely to be communicated to the Com- 
mission and through it to the contracting States. 

Further provisions require that all aircraft must be 
officially registered in the State to which their owners 
belong and, if engaged in international aviation, must bear 
marks indicating the nationality conferred by this registra- 
tion. All aircraft must possess certificates of airworthiness, 
and officers and crew must have proficiency certificates and 
licences issued or confirmed by their national authorities. 
Passengers and goods may be carried for hire from one 
State into another, but not, without special permission, 
from one point to another in a State other than that of 
registration. Thus the aerial equivalent of the coasting 
trade is subject to limitations traditional in water navigation. 

The Convention having obtained the number of rati- 
fications required to bring it into effect, the C.I.N.A., with 
permanent headquarters in Paris, set about its duties in 
July 1922. Its tasks have been many and various. Of 
its Own motion or on the proposal of any party to the 
Convention, it studies amendments to that instrument, 
and submits for ratification by the contracting States any 
proposed amendment that obtains a two-thirds vote of its 
membership. It amends, without the necessity of rati- 
fication, the technical appendices to the Convention deal- 
ing with (@) the marking of aircraft, (b) certificates of 
airworthiness, (¢) log books, (@) rules of air traffic, (¢) regu- 
lations governing operating crews, (f) air maps, (g) meteoro- 
logical information. Within its limited sphere, it is thus 
an international legislature. It is also an arbitral body, 
having power to settle disputes arising out of the matters 
just enumerated. It acts as a clearing-house of information 
on all questions affecting aviation, and for this purpose 
issues a weekly bulletin. In 1936 its budget amounted to 
1,162,000 French francs, of which Canada’s share was 
42,000 francs. 

Thirty States are now parties to the Convention. With 
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the exception of Bulgaria, the ex-enemy countries have 
remained aloof, as have also Russia and the United States. 
In spite of these abstentions, the Convention may fairly 
claim to constitute the universal law of the air; for a 
network of bilateral treaties involving non-party States has 
been modelled upon it, and its rules have everywhere 
penetrated into national legislation. 

The order in council, dated December 17, 1921, which 
authorised Canada’s ratification, contained a reservation. 
We were entering into an agreement which, as originally 
framed, discouraged air communications with non-party 
countries, and which, even with the alleviating protocol 
of 1920, subjected such communications to approval by an 
international organisation. That organisation was explicitly 
“* placed under the direction of the League of Nations.” 
The one people in the world with which Canada could in 
the nature of things have important air traffic in the near 
future had set its face against the League and all its works. 
So the order in council reserved the right to postpone the 
application of article 5, in order that we might be free to 
make any expedient arrangement regarding air navigation 
with the United States. 

We had indeed for more than a year been making 
concessions in favour of American aircraft. Until the 
Convention was ratified we were clearly at liberty to do 
this; and from May 1920 the Canadian Air Board adopted 
the practice of making temporary amendments in its 
regulations, valid usually for six months but sometimes 
for a year, which permitted competent American pilots to 
fly into Canada. Full information of the proposed flight 
had to be sent in advance to the Air Board, together with 
the pilot’s name, training and experience, and a description 
of the machine. A certificate of airworthiness had to be 
obtained from the Board for commercial, though not for 
private, aircraft. 

Under the protocol of 1920 it would have been legal for 
Canada to make an agreement with the United States, even 
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after the entry into force of the Convention, to settle the 
conditions of air traffic across the border and dispense with 
the laborious formalities of authorisation for each par- 
ticular flight. It would have been legal, that is to say, if 
the United States had had the legislation and the organisa- 
tion necessary to provide the guarantees of safety and 
responsibility in flying demanded by the Convention, and, 
indeed, by common sense. A memorandum from Ottawa 
transmitted to the Department of State through the British 
Ambassador at Washington explains exactly why such an 
arrangement was not practicable. 


The United States (observes this frank cornet) has not 
ratified the Convention and has so far passed no legislation 
dealing with the control of aviation, nor has it taken steps to 
authorise any regulating body with control over civil aviation. 
Until such a body is created it will not be possible to negotiate 
an agreement with the United States Government in regard to 
inter-state flying between the two countries. 


As a matter of fact, though no formal agreement existed, 
there was a working arrangement between the two Govern- 
ments. The regulations defining conditions for the entry 
of American aircraft were forwarded to the Department of 
State. Special notice of each flight was still required at 
Ottawa, but permission followed as a matter of course, 
provided the defined conditions were satisfied. ‘Was such 
an arrangement in conformity with article 5? Evidently 
the Canadian authorities were worried; torn between 
loyalty to the Convention and their anxiety not to impede 
the natural and highly desirable development of air com- 
munications in North America. Invoking the protocol of 
1920, they applied to the C.I.N.A. for a derogation from 
the terms of article 5 in respect of flying between the 
United States and this country. By 1923 this had been 
granted. 

The next step was to relieve the Canadian Department 
of National Defence, which had taken over the duties of 
the Air Board, of the examination and certification of 
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American machines flying into Canada. This was done 
in 1923, when by agreement between the two Governments 
the United States naval and army air services assumed 
these responsibilities. 

Under the Air Commerce Act of 1926 the control of 
civil aviation in the United States was vested in the 
Aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce. 
The federal control thus inaugurated undertook to admit 
Canadian aircraft on terms identical with those on which 
American pilots and machines were permitted to fly in 
Canada. These terms, now that the certification of air- 
craft and personnel was in the hands of a specially organised 
government service at Washington as it had long been at 
Ottawa, omitted the onerous requirement of advance 
notice of every flight. 

Meanwhile, in 1926, the amendment to article 5 of the 
Convention, permitting agreements with non-party States 
without submission to the C.I.N.A., had come into effect. 
This change, coupled with the establishment of federal 
control of civil aviation in the United States, opened the 
way for a more formal and lasting arrangement with that 
country, which still persisted in its abstention from the 
international organisation. Negotiations to this end were 
concluded in 1929. 

The agreement of that date is mainly a formal statement 
of the arrangement worked out in successive stages during 
the preceding nine years. Its provisions regarding the 
qualifications of machines and pilots for international 
navigation are in conformity with those of the Conven- 
tion, as are also the clauses prohibiting the carriage or use 
of photographic equipment and the carriage of passengers 
or cargo between points in either country by aircraft 
belonging to the other. Canada and the United States 
have agreed upon mutual recognition of pilot certificates, 
and they also honour each other’s certificates of airworthi- 
ness for aircraft exported as merchandise. Certain reserva- 
tions in regard to these last two provisions are apparently 
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contemplated as part of a new agreement now reported to 
be under negotiation, and additional arrangements are to 
be included concerning the use of radio in aviation and 
the co-ordination of meteorological services. 

It may be remembered that the Convention does not 
bind its parties to admit military craft. These must 
obtain special authorisation. In this respect Canada and 
the United States have made an advance which attests 
their long experience of confident good-neighbourhood. 
By an arrangement which had been in operation before 
1932, but which took formal shape in that year, “ blanket 
permission” is granted to Canadian military aircraft to 
fly across Maine and to American military aircraft to fly 
across the Niagara Peninsula. A glance at the map will 
demonstrate the value of these privileges. 

The disappointingly slow development of air traffic 
between the two countries is not to be explained by any 
excess of caution on the part of Canadian officials or by 
any deterrent effect of the international Convention. If 
progress was retarded in the important years between 1920 
and 1929 by a lack of effective co-operation, the reason lay in 
the chaotic condition of civil aviation in the United States. 

There is, of course, some volume of private flying 
across the border, but on January 1 of this year only 
three lines of Canadian—American air navigation were in 
regular operation. These were New York—Montteal, 
Burlington—Montreal, and Pembina—Winnipeg. In sum- 
mer there is also a service from Seattle to Vancouver. 
Prospects for a more active future are, however, fairly 
bright. The agreement reached at Washington in 1935 
between the United States, Canada, Great Britain and the 
Irish Free State bore fruit in the establishment of a trans- 
atlantic service in 1937, and work done under the Trans- 
Canada Air Lines Act of 1937 promises, in addition to a 
large development of traffic in Canada, the opening up of 
new connections with American territory. The transfer 
of Canadian civil aviation to the Ministry of Transport, 
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sutely the logical place for it, should also facilitate sound 
and co-ordinated progress. 

On the value of the international organisation, it may 
be well to quote an official Canadian appreciation. The 
report of the Department of National Defence on civil 
aviation for 1923 has this to offer : 


It is safe to say that, if the commission did not exist and had 
the convention not been drawn up at the time it was, chaos 
would now reign. The existence of the convention and the 
subsequent work done by the commission and its sub-committees 
have provided an invaluable guide to the creation of a uniform 
code of air laws everywhere. 


What likelihood is there that the United States may 
become a party? She has already made with a number of 
European countries bilateral agreements which, like that 
with Canada, closely resemble the general instrument. 
She is a party to the Pan-American Convention of 1928, 
which adopts the same principles but has no administrative 
organ like the Paris Commission. Adhesion has been 
openly advocated by some American experts, including 
Mr. Edward Warner of the Federal Aviation Commission. 

What likelihood is there that Canada may adhere to the 
Pan-American Convention, which, in a clause explicitly 
declaring itself open to any State, holds out a fairly obvious 
invitation to this country? A number of important 
Latin-American republics have no part in the Paris Con- 
vention, and, with the inevitable expansion of air traffic, 
treaty relations between them and this Dominion may 
well become highly expedient. 

The answer to both questions perhaps depends upon 
the outcome of current events in Europe; for the trend 
towards war on that continent may increase the traditional 
American distaste for inclusion in its organisations and, at 
the same time, turn the Canadian mind towards a less 
prejudiced interest in the Americas. 


Canada, 
April 1938. 





AUSTRALIA 


I. FoREIGN AFFAIRS AND DEFENCE 


VENTS in Europe during the past few weeks have 

focused political controversy in Australia on foreign 
policy and defence. The circumstances surrounding Mr. 
Anthony Eden’s resignation as Foreign Secretary aroused 
much discussion of the problem of imperial consultation, 
and there was a certain feeling of disquiet. At the Imperial 
Conference last year “ emphasis was laid on the importance 
of developing the practice of communication and consulta- 
tion between the respective Governments as a help to the 
co-ordination of policies”. Mr. Eden’s resignation seemed, 
to many people, to imply a radical change in British foreign 
policy, which, on Mr. Lyons’ own admission, had not been 
preceded by anything like “consultation” with the 
Dominion Governments. 

Mr. Lyons claimed, however, that the Australian Govern- 
ment had been informed of “ the trend of events”, and 
that this was sufficient in the circumstances. For, in his 
opinion, all that Mr. Eden’s resignation implied was that 
there had been differences within the British Cabinet, 
differences concerning method, which did not spell any 
departure from the policy agreed upon at the last Imperial 
Conference. 

This failed to satisfy Mr. Curtin, the Leader of the 
Federal Opposition. 


I deem it the imperative duty of the Federal Government (he 
said) to summon the Commonwealth Parliament forthwith. In 
view of the momentous significance of what has occurred in 
Great Britain recently, Australia needs to know fully and frankly 
what is the policy of the Lyons Government on foreign affairs. 
More than a week has passed, and the Prime Minister remains 
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silent. Representative government in Australia is being made 
a travesty in a matter of supreme national importance. ... The 
British Prime Minister informed the House of Commons of the 
changes that had occurred in British foreign policy, and the House 
debated the matter. In Australia, however, Mr. Lyons thrusts 
Parliament into outer darkness, and the people into uninformed 
obscurity. . . . Sectional action in Australia in international 
matters is wrong, and could very easily become dangerous, but 
I am faced with the fact that, by lack of candour respecting its own 
policy, the Government has abdicated the field, and, in the absence 
of leadership, sporadic outbursts can be expected. 


To this Mr. Lyons replied by drawing attention to the 
divided counsels within the Labour party itself concerning 
foreign policy. ‘Two days later, he announced that he 
had been authorised by Mr. Chamberlain to state that 


the United Kingdom Government still adheres to the policy 
enunciated and _ aalie at the Imperial Conference of 1937. 
There is no change in the attitude of the United Kingdom towards 
the League of Nations and collective security. 


Regret was expressed even in conservative journals, in 
Melbourne and Sydney, that Mr. Lyons should have 
regarded as a “challenge” Mr. Curtin’s request for an 
immediate meeting of Parliament, and concern that the issue 
had been reduced to one of party politics. The Melbourne 
Argus, for example, said : 


Surely it is carrying party warfare too far when the Prime 
Minister of a senior Dominion, in the hope of scoring a polemical 
point against the leader of the Opposition, solemnly denies a fact 
which is patent to every observer of world affairs. To say that 
the difference which arose between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Eden was merely a difference of opinion concerning method is to 
play with words. 


The Sydney Morning Herald, on the following day, expressed 
its frank disbelief in Mr. Chamberlain’s assurances that no 
occasion for consultation had arisen. After quoting from 
the debate in the House of Commons, it concluded : 


Surely “‘ fundamental ” differences could not arise between a 
Prime Minister and his Foreign Secretary unless some substantial 
change were intended in the policy which the latter had been 
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pursuing. ... In the light of these disclosures it is impossible to 
accept the view that the issue dividing Mr. Eden and his Prime 
Minister was too trivial to deserve the attention of the Dominion 
Governments. Moreover... the divergence had been develop- 
ing for some weeks. It can hardly be held, therefore, that the 
failure to consult the Dominions on the questions at issue was due 
to lack of time and opportunity. Mr. Chamberlain may genuinely 
believe that such consultation was not necessary in the cir- 
cumstances, but this view will not be generally shared in the 
Dominions, and it is regrettable that the Australian Government 
should appear over-ready to accept it. Ifa decision which, by - 
Mr, Chamberlain’s own testimony, was intimately bound up with 
issues of peace and war is not a proper subject for consultation, it 
is hard to imagine what is. 


This discussion was terminated by the crisis arising from 
the absorption of Austria within the German Reich. In 
the light of events, fears that Mr. Eden’s resignation showed 
that there had been a radical change in British foreign policy 
have largely disappeared. ‘The public therefore no longer 
regard the incident as a test case concerning consultation. 
It is assumed that before any reorientation of British foreign 
policy were to take place, in the light of the present critical 
situation in central Europe, there would be close and detailed 
consultation throughout the Empire. 

The storm-clouds in Europe have increased the anxiety 
already felt in many quarters concerning the adequacy of 
Australia’s defence forces. The official opening of the 
graving-dock at Singapore on February 14 was felt to 
“increase the security of the Empire from Aden to Hong 
Kong, and Cape Town to New Zealand”. But the warning 
was clearly given in the press that the immediate value of 
Singapore could easily be exaggerated. In the future, if 
and when Great Britain was able to station a battle fleet 
permanently in Eastern waters, this base would become a 
real bulwark. Until then, Australians had little reason for 
complacency. A speech by Mr. Chamberlain early in 
March aroused further doubts about the present position of 
the Dominions in the Empire scheme of defence. Mr. 
Chamberlain indicated that the first concern of the British 
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Government would be to protect the Mother Country, 
then to maintain her supplies from abroad, and thirdly to 
defend her overseas possessions. Did this mean that the 
Dominions would have to rely on their own resources in 
time of war? Mr. Lyons sought assurances from Mr. 
Chamberlain, and was abie to announce that, although 
appearing third on the list, the protection of overseas 


possessions was definitely regarded as of first-rate 
importance. 


The defence of Australia (said Mr. Lyons) and of the trade 
routes between Australia and Great Britain, is an essential part of 
Great Britain’s defence policy, forming as it does part of “ the first 
main effort”. For this reason, Singapore, as a pivotal point of 
the whole system of the naval defence of the Empire east of Suez, 
is being provided, not only with docks, but also with the most 
soe guns and air defences of any port in the Empire. 


It is indicative, however, of the feeling in Australia 
that press forecasts that the defence estimates were again 
to be revised upwards produced scarcely a protest. Indeed, 
public opinion, including a section of the Labour party, 


seems anxious to accelerate still further Australia’s defence 
programme. The Premier of Tasmania, Mr. Ogilvie, at the 
Tasmanian Conference of the Australian Labour party, held 
early in March this year, sponsored a motion seeking the 
reintroduction of “ universal military training for home 
defence and universal physical training”. Replying to 
Labour criticism in other states, Mr. Ogilvie pointed out 
that his motion had been unanimously endorsed, and that 
the conference was representative of every Labour branch 
in Tasmania. “It was the Labour party that put compul- 
sory training for home defence on the statute book in the 
first place, and it is competent for Labour again to enforce it, 
if it so desires,” Mr. Ogilvie declared. The measure was 
enacted by a Labour Administration in 1909; in 1929 the 
Scullin Ministry, under stress of economic depression, 
suspended the obligation to train “ in time of peace”. 

As against this, Labour leaders in New South Wales 
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declared that “conscription is the unforgivable political 
sin”, and in “‘ conscription ” they seem at the moment to 
include compulsory training for home defence as well as 
military service overseas. Since the crisis over Austria, 
however, there have been several resolutions in business 
and pastoral circles favouring universal training for home 
defence. 

A climax to these discussions about defence was reached 
on March 25, when the Prime Minister, Mr. Lyons, in a 
*“ record ”” broadcast over 106 stations, announced that the 
Government had decided upon a defence programme 
involving £24,850,000 of additional new expenditure in the 
next three years. ‘This, added to the vote for the mainten- 
ance of the defence forces as at present organised, would 
raise the total defence expenditure during this period, 
apart from the civil aviation vote, to £43,000,000. The 
new expenditure will be divided as follows: £7,750,000 
extra for thenavy; £5,500,oooextraforthearmy ; £8,800,000 
to complete the Salmond scheme of air defence within the 
next three years; and {2,800,000 of new expenditure for 
government munition factories and the organisation of 
industry. “‘ Acting on the advice of the army authorities,” _ 
said Mr. Lyons, “it is not the Government’s intention to 
increase the strength of the militia services above 35,000 at 
present. ‘The experts consider that the most pressing need 
is to strengthen the material side, while at the same time 
raising the efficiency of the existing forces to the highest 
degree possible.” 


II. Stare ELecrions 


HE tense international situation, and the concern 
about Australia’s defences to which it gave rise, 
robbed the state elections in South Australia, New 
South Wales and Queensland of much of their interest. 
Mr. Butler, the South Australian Premier, delivered his 
policy speech on February 24 last, and based his appeal to 


the people entirely on his record in office during theprevious 
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term. He drew attention to the favourable change in the 
financial position of the state, the reduction in taxation, 
the progress of both primary and secondaty industries, the 
decrease in unemployment, and the special consideration 
he had given to the problem of housing. In the light of 
such achievements, there was no need, he said, to promise 
more than that the Government would continue to pursue 
tigorously the policy propounded and carried out so success- 
fully during the past five years. 

That it was five years, during which Mr. Butler had had 
an opportunity of pursuing his policy, was the chief criticism 
voiced by the Labour Opposition. They denounced the 
extension of the life of the previous Parliament from three 
to five years (and that of the Upper House, the Legislative 
Council, from six to ten years) as a flouting of democratic 
tights comparable with the action of leaders in totalitarian 
States. Mr. Lacey, the Leader of the Opposition, admitted 
that he would prefer to abolish the Legislative Council 
altogether, and, for that matter, both state Houses, as he 
believed in one Parliament for Australia. For the time 
being, however, he confined himself to the promiseto restrict 
the life of both Assembly and Council to a term of three 
years. 

His second main attack on the Butler Administration 
concerned the re-division of electorates, which, in his 
opinion, amounted to “ gerrymandering”. The Labour 
proposal was to 


take the federal electorates as they are, which as special 


consideration to country districts, and which are based upon some 
semblance of community of interest within the divisions, and 
provide each of these federal districts with five paciecentary 
representatives. By this means the House would be reduced to 
thirty members. There would be no question of party advantage 
as Parliament would be elected under a system of proportional 
representation, thereby eliminating any suggestion of “seat- 
rigging ” or “ gerrymander”’. 


The Premier denounced this as “a proposal to cut up dis- 
tricts on a population basis, with the result that over 50 
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per cent. of the parliamentary representatives would be given 
to the metropolitan area. ‘This would be a calamity to the 
state as a whole”. The Premier led a coalition of Liberal 
and Country leagues. 

On questions of social policy, the Labour leader promised 
to abolish fees for the high schools, and make education 
free, from the kindergarten to the university; to review 
the incidence of taxation with the object of raising the 
statutory exemption; and to launch a vigorous programme 
of road construction to be financed, not by extensive 
borrowing, but by revenue derived from motor and petrol 
taxes. On the question of the forty-hour week, Mr. Lacey 
promised to “‘ co-operate with other Governments through 
the Premiers’ Conference and the Loan Council to establish 
a maximum working week of forty hours for the whole of 
Australia”. He would also “ endeavour to establish the 
forty-hours principle in state activities as an inducement and 
lead to private employers ”’. 

One interesting feature of the elections was the large 
number of Independent candidates—no less than 65 out of 
a total of 127candidates. Between them, these Independents 
raised practically all the issues that interested the public, 
especially the “moral” issues of licensed betting shops 
and after-hours liquor permits. The result of the poll, 
held on March 19, amazed everybody. For only the second 
time in 33 years, the regular swing of the political pendulum 
from Liberal to Labour and back again was interrupted by 
an immense accession of strength to Independents. In a 
House of 39 members, the Liberal Country party secured 
15 seats, the Labour party 9, and the Independents 15. 
Two of these Independents are known to be strong Trades 
Hall sympathisers, but the remaining 13 have very little in 
common either among themselves or with the two main 
parties. It seems likely, at the moment, that a sufficient 
number of them can be counted on to keep the Butler 
Government in office, but only on conditions, of which the 
repeal of legislation concerning five-year Parliaments, 
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licensed betting shops, and the extension of the hours of 
liquor sales is the most probable. 

In New South Wales the Premier, Mr. B. S. Stevens, also 
appealed to the people on his record in office since 1932. 
“In 1932,” he said in his policy speech, “ one man in three 
was unemployed. ‘To-day only one in every twenty is 
unemployed. In 1932 only 1,000 new dwellings were built 
in twelve months. At present, more than 1,000 are being 
built each month. In 1932 there was a budget deficit of 
£14,000,000. Last year there was a budget surplus, and 
this year there will be one again.” Unlike Mr. Butler of 
South Australia, however, Mr. Stevens was prepared to 
make specific promises about the future. The wages tax 
and special income tax, he said, would be eliminated as 
rapidly as possible, leaving only one tax upon income. 
Further, the incidence of all taxation would be reviewed, and 
an endeavour made to eliminate all taxation on incomes 
below £250 a year, in respect of persons with dependents, 
and substantially to raise the exemption allowed where there 
were dependent children. An extensive housing scheme 


had been undertaken and would be continued vigorously. 
In regard to wages, hours and working conditions the 
Government’s policy was to leave these matters to be settled 
by arbitration. 


It is farcical (said Mr. Stevens) for any leader to promise higher 
wages without, at the same time, guaranteeing employment on 
these wages. .. . Not one Labour Government in Australia has 
legislated for a forty-hour week. The Labour Premiers say it is 
a federal question, and have left it to the Arbitration Court. 
That is the wisest thing to do, because when it does come, it will 
be on such a basis and at such a time as to avoid dislocation and 
unemployment. 


Mr. Lang, the Leader of the Opposition, avoided the 
tisk of being called “ farcical’ by drawing up a compre- 
hensive scheme of promises. 


If returned (he said) we will immediately introduce legislation 
making a basic wage of not less than £4 2s. 6d per week. Little 
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is gained by increasing wages unless the working week is 
shortened, and it is the intention of the Labour party to legislate 
for a forty-hour week... . Even with the improvement that will 
come from a shorter working week and higher wages, there will 
still be a number of people anxious to work who will be un- 
employed. Increased revenues, together with an altered system 
of taxation, will enable us to provide full-time work, and at the 
same time considerably remit, if not entirely abolish, the un- 
employment tax. Full-time work can be provided from the 
revenues, and a Labour Government will provide it. 


In connection with social services, Mr. Lang likewise 
outbid the Premier. He promised fair rents; cheaper 
milk; special maternity hospitals; the raising of the school- 
leaving age with the payment of allowances; nursery 
schools, health services, and proper nutrition for the pre- 
school child; an extension of technical education; and 
assistance in providing free libraries in different centres. 
Mention might be made of one other interesting proposal. 
““ When the Bavin Government,” said Mr. Lang, “ divided 
the state into sections, with six different electorates, it 
made one vote in one locality equal to two votes in another 
locality. ‘This system will be altered to a democratic one, 
one adult vote one value.” This would eliminate even that 
measure of “weighing the country vote” which the 
South Australian Labour leader was prepared to accept. 
The New South Wales elections were to some extent a 
three-cornered contest; for a group of “ rebel” Labour 
candidates took the field, under the leadership of Mr. 
R. J. Heffron. This group was popularly known as “ the 
industrialist wing of the state Labour movement ”’, though 
the individuals themselves, and the organisations backing 
them, expressly repudiated this label. Their relation to 
the Lang group is explained below. First let us see how 
their programme compared with that of their opponents. 


The foremost plank in Labour’s py (said Mr. Heffron) will 


be to legislate for a forty-hour working week. It will be appli- 
cable to all classes, independent of where or for whom they work. 
It will be the non-increasable maximum. This shorter working 
week will not be accompanied by reduced wages. It will mean 
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that more of our workers will be placed in full-time employment, 
and, in turn, it will create greater purchasing power witha greater 
number of people. 


Mr. Heffron stated that the Labour party would have an 
immediate enquiry made into the cost of living, not by 
judges of the Arbitration Court, but by a committee repre- 
sentative of employers and employees. The cost of 
commodities would be determined, not by returns of 
persons in the wholesale trade, but by those who had to 
purchase those commodities in the retail houses. The 
arbitration machinery would also be overhauled, and pro- 
vision would be made for progressive steps to bring about 
a more equal adjustment of the economic conditions of 
the sexes. Several legal reforms were promised, including 
the reconstitution of the Divorce Court into a Court of 
Domestic Relations, in which an effort would be made to 
bring the parties together. Social services were to be 
extended in several directions; widows’ pensions, family 
endowment, child-welfare payments would all be liberalised 
and extended. Finally, taxation promises included the 
removal of the wages tax, and no taxation for persons with 
“* small incomes”; the payment of the family endowment 
tax by the employer; the withdrawal of benefits to large 
companies and those with large incomes; and the exploita- 
tion of the field of inheritance taxation. 

It will be seen from the summaries of policy speeches 
that no important principles divided the Labour camps; 
the Heffron programme was, at most, a slightly more 
generous version of Mr. Lang’s promises to the working 
classes. The struggle was one for power within the 
existing Labour movement. Mr. Lang’s control of the 
Labour “ machine ” was challenged by a group of powerful 
trade unions and a number of “ leagues ”, or local branches 
of the Labour party. At the so-called “rebel” con- 
. ference held in Sydney late in January this year, the atten- 
dance of 400 delegates representing 7o unions and 62 
Australian Labour party (A.L.P.) branches indicated the 
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extent of the revolt. It was decided at the conference not 
to form a new “ industrial” party; the existing Labour 
party must be cleansed from within. A provisional 
executive was appointed, and recognition was sought for 
this body, both within New South Wales and from the 
Federal Labour executive, as the real Labour party of New 
South Wales. A candidate was selected to oppose Mr. 
Lang in his own electorate, and in five other electorates 
“ Heffron” candidates opposed the “ official” Labour 
men. In the other electorates the official candidates were 
“endorsed” by the Heffron group as genuine Labour 
men. 

The most dramatic incidents in this Labour struggle 
occurred in connection with Mr. Lang’s endeavours to 
maintain control over the Labour Daily newspaper. In 
October last, the “ rebels ” obtained a judgment from the 
Supreme Court declaring that their nominees in the ballot 
for the newspaper’s directors had overwhelmingly defeated 
Mr. Lang’s supporters. On appeal, however, a legal 
technicality was held to debar one of the “ rebel ” nominees. 
The upshot was that the voting on the newspaper board was 
evenly divided. Mr. Lang thereupon demanded the repay- 
ment within thirty days of a debenture he held over the 
Labour Daily which, together with arrears of interest, 
amounted to about £17,000. This threat “to put in the 
bailiffs”? led to bitter recriminations, but the “‘ rebels ” 
were able to raise sufficient money to pay off the debt, and 
thereby gained full control over the paper. Mr. Lang was 
thus in the awkward position of having to fight an election 
without any organ of propaganda under his control; for 
the broadcasting station owned and controlled by the Trades 
and Labour Council successfully resisted his endeavours to 
“capture ” it last year. 

Polling day was March 26. ‘The results have borne out 
general expectations: the Stevens—Bruxner Ministry was 
returned with a handsome majority, and thus became the 


first Ministry to be returned to power at three successive 
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general elections in New South Wales. Practically no 
change was made in party strengths. The new Parliament 
will be composed of 37 United Australia party members 
(the same number as in the old House); 22 Country party 
members (again the same number as before); 28 Australian 
Labour party members (as against 29 previously); two 
** industrial ” Labour members (a group unknown in the 
old House); and one Independent as against two previously. 
The Labour Opposition thus failed to make any impression 
on the Government’s majority, and within Labour’s ranks 
the Industrialists failed to shake the hold of the party 
machine. All the rebel candidates were defeated except the 
two retiring members, Messrs. Heffron and Lazzarini. 
Queensland has also just emerged from an election 
campaign, and from the beginning the Labour Premier, 
Mr. Forgan Smith, was seen to be in animpregnable position. 
In office since 1932, with a record majority in the last House 
(47 members out of 62, the Country party having 12, and 
the U.A.P. only 3) and backed by the wealthy and powerful 
Australian Workers’ Union, Mr. Forgan Smith has been 
able to meet all challenges both from without and from 
within the movement. At the Labour-in-Folitics conven- 
tion, held at Mackay in February last, where the political 
and industrial wings of the Labour. movement are ac- 
customed to adjust their differences before an election, the 
Premier achieved an overwhelming personal success. In 
the first place, he was able to damp down the fires of 
sectarianism which were threatening to become politically 
dangerous. The policy of free and secular primary 
education in state schools was re-affirmed by unanimous 
vote, without discussion. The proposal to raise the school- 
leaving age was postponed, on the score of expense, until 
a more favourable economic opportunity. The forty- 
hour working week, despite the demand for its introduction 
from railwaymen (whose unions, incidentally, have not 
been affiliated with the Labour-in-Politics convention since 
1927), was likewise postponed, “until such time as the 
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other states are prepared to apply it”. Mr. Forgan Smith 
persuaded the convention that the introduction of a shorter 
week by any one state would create an intolerable industrial 
handicap; while the expense of introducing it among 
government employees (£500,000 in the railway service, 
and £300,000 for other Crown employees) could not be 
borne immediately, for he was already facing an estimated 
deficit of £300,000. Finally, a motion for the abolition of 
the unemployment relief tax was withdrawn when the 
Premier promised to exempt from such relief taxation all 
incomes up to £208 per annum, to reduce by twopence in 
the £ all grades of taxation above that, and to make such 
other reductions as financial circumstances might justify. 
** Anyone,” said Mr. Forgan Smith in his policy speech, 
“who claims that a deeper cut than this can be made in 
revenue at present is either a knave or a fool.” 

Greatly daring, both Mr. E. B. Maher (Leader of the 
Opposition and of the Country party) and Mr. H. M. 
Russell (Leader of the United Australia party) promised, 
in theit policy speeches, the immediate reduction of the 
unemployment relief tax by 50 per cent., and its total 
abolition within the next few years. The former promised 
special consideration for those on smaller incomes, and those 
with family responsibilities, while the latter promised exemp- 
tion from all relief taxes on incomes up to £250 per annum. 
Both promised to abolish intermittent relief work, and to 
substitute full-time work at award rates on works of 
national importance. 

In the main, Mr. Forgan Smith appealed to the electors 
on his record in office since 1932, and made the most of 
the economic improvement that this period had witnessed. 
The rival parties argued that this improvement would have 
been more pronounced but for the fact that Labour had 
been in office. Queensland, they pointed out, was the only 
state that had failed to produce a balanced budget since the 
depression period. Other states had made substantial 


reductions in taxation; Queensland had actually increased 
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taxation since the depression. The emergency cuts under 
the Premiers’ Plan had been severely criticised by the 
Queensland Labour party; their Administration was the 
only one in Australia that had not abolished these cuts. 
The fundamental reason for this, the Opposition leaders 
argued, could be seen in the statistics for wealth production. 
Queensland, they alleged, showed an increase of only 
£8 2s. 8d per head, as against an average improvement in 
all Australian states of £13 8s. 2d per head. 

The election campaign was embittered by the emergence 
of a Protestant Labour party, which made the most of the 
sectarian strife which has threatened, in recent years, to 
cut across party loyalties in Queensland. However, only 
one of the 24 Protestant Labour candidates managed to 
secure election, although many others polled substantial 
numbers. ‘The leader of the party, Mr. G. S. Webb, an- 
nounced after the elections that his organisation had come 
to stay, and that it would run candidates at the next federal 
elections, and at the Brisbane municipal elections. 

The net result of the elections was merely to reduce Mr. 
Forgan Smith’s majority by two. Labour now has 44 
seats (as against 46 in the old Parliament), the Country 
party has 13 (the same number as previously), the United 
Australia party’ 4 (as against 3), and Protestant Labour 
appears on the scene with one member. Labour has been 
in power in Queensland for the last 24 years, with only one 
break of three years, a break which, unfortunately for its 
opponents, coincided with the depression years. Labour 
has thus reached the paradoxical position in Queensland of 
being able to rely on the conservatism of electors to keep 
it in office except during years of acute misfortune. 


Australia, 
April 1938. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


I. THe Care CoLourED PEOPLE 


URING the last decade we have had a number of 

investigations into the racial problems of South Africa. 
One or two commissions have reported on aspects of the 
Asiatic (that is, Indian) problem. A Bantu Economic 
Commission reported in 1932. Now we have a report on 
the Cape Coloured population of the Union.* The Com- 
mission, which took three years to complete its task, has 
reported at considerable length on the main aspects of the 
life of the Coloured people. 

The Coloured people are a blend of various racial stocks 
—imported negroid and oriental slaves, Hottentot and 
Bushmen aborigines, and Europeans. It is impossible to 
say how much European blood has gone into their com- 
position, but the current impression that all of them have 
European blood in their veins is certainly wrong. No less 
than 88-8 per cent. of the Union’s total Coloured population 
of 768,000 + live in the Cape, mainly in the western Cape, 
and the Commission has therefore rightly concentrated its 
attention on their social, economic and political position 
in this province. Most of the Coloured people in the three 
northern provinces—there are 50,000 of them in the 
Transvaal, 18,500 in Natal and 17,700 in the Orange Free 
State—came originally from the Cape, either in the days 
of the Voortrekkers or subsequently. 

Of the Union’s non-European peoples the Coloured have 
been longest and most intimately in contact with Western 
civilisation and have therefore become most thoroughly 

* UG, 54 737. 


+ As compared with 2 million Europeans, 220,000 Asiatics and 6} 
million Bantu. 
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assimilated to it. Some twelve years ago General Hertzog 
told an Afrikaner audience in the Orange Free State that 
the Coloured people, as contrasted with the largely tribal 
Bantu, belonged with the Europeans. Indeed it is a well- 
known fact that many Coloured people have to-day achieved 
a higher standard of living than a large number of 
Europeans. The attitude of the Europeans and their 
government towards the Coloured is, therefore, a good 
test of the extent to which they are prepared to take their 
stand “ on the firm and inexpugnable ground of civilisation 
as against the rotten and indefensible ground of colour ”.* 

In the Cape and Natal the Coloured people have enjoyed 
the same political rights as Europeans from the time when 
representative institutions were granted until quite recently. 
But in 1930-31 the Union Parliament passed two Acts that 
entirely altered the position. The first conferred the 
franchise on European women over 21 years of age but 
withheld it from Coloured women. The second extended 
manhood suffrage to the Europeans of the Cape and Natal 
but left the Coloured men still subject to the old quali- 
fications. In the ex-Boer republics of the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State the Coloured people have never 
possessed the franchise. 

Throughout South Africa no Coloured child is allowed 
to be educated in a European school.t Coloured and 
Bantu pupils are also segregated as far as possible. Coloured 
education, like that of the Bantu, is mainly in the hands of 
the Churches, though the state provides most of the funds 
and prescribes the curricula. In the three northern 
provinces the position with regard to Coloured education 
is considerably worse than in the Cape. The Transvaal 
and Natal have each only one centre at which Coloured 
pupils can be educated beyond the primary stage. In the 


* Milner’s words in 1903. 

+ Some 60 Coloured students are to-day attending the University 
of Cape Town. The Witwatersrand University and the Bantu 
College at Fort Hare also admit Coloured students. 
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Orange Free State there is no provision at all for Coloured 
secondaty education. In the Cape there has taken place a 
great improvement in Coloured education since 1925, when 
the state began to finance Coloured and Bantu schools on 
entirely. different principles. Since that year the Cape 
Province has received from the Union Government a 
subsidy of £5 5s. per Coloured pupil in its schools. The 
fund from which Bantu education is subsidised is, on the 
other hand, essentially inelastic. ‘The number of Coloured 
pupils at school in the Cape increased from 57,000 in 1926 
to 93,000 in 1935. In 1919 only two Coloured schools had 
secondary classes, which were attended by 68 children; 
in 1935, as many as 14 institutions offered either a full or a 
curtailed course of secondary instruction, and there were 
4,330 pupils in secondary standards. Nevertheless, even 
in the Cape, Coloured education still lags well behind that 
of the Europeans. ‘The extent of the lag may be measured 
by contrasting the £514,001 spent by the state on Coloured 
education in 1935-36 with the £3,030,784 that it spent on 
European education.* Considerable numbers of Coloured 
children, especially in the rural areas, still grow up without 
any education at all. Those who do attend the schools 
have to be satisfied with inferior facilities. 

Only one section of any importance among the Coloured 
people live definitely above a mere subsistence level—the 
skilled and semi-skilled workmen of the towns. The mass 
of Coloured males, whether in the towns or on the farms, 
are low-grade labourers, while the womenfolk are mostly 
in domestic service. Outside Cape Town and a few 
neighbouring towns, which have no Coloured locations + 
in the accepted sense of the term, most of the urban Coloured 
live in the locations. There they erect any kind of dwelling 
they may choose, often of the poorest type, and live in 


* There are 682,000 Coloured Persons in the Cape Province and 
791,000 Europeans. 

+ Special areas set aside for the poorer non-Europeans on the out- 
skirts of the towns. 
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squalor, largely neglected by the European-controlled 
municipalities. “The conditions prevailing in most of 
the locations,” concludes the Commission, “ are insani 

and unhygienic to a degree that can hardly be described.” 
On most farms the living conditions of the Coloured 
labourers are no better than those in the urban locations. 

Under such circumstances it need cause no surprise that 
tuberculosis, which is essentially a disease of malnutrition 
and bad housing, is alarmingly prevalent among the 
Coloured people. Its incidence is said to be from four to 
six times as high among the Coloured folk as among 
Europeans, and the position is, if anything, getting worse. 

A factor contributing to the spread of tuberculosis is 
undoubtedly the intemperate drinking habits of a large 
section of the Coloured people, particularly of the low- 
grade labouring class. The Commission, with the support 
of representative Coloured opinion behind it, recommends 
the further curtailment of the sale of liquor to the Coloured 
and the abolition of the age-old tot system * on the farms 
of the western Cape. 

The Commission discusses at considerable length the 
Coloured man’s chances of obtaining employment to-day. 
Since Union, the opportunities of earning a living pre- 
viously open to the Cape Coloured have seriously dimin- 
ished, largely owing to state action. Whereas in the days 
before Union non-Europeans might hope to obtain graded 
posts } in the Cape civil and railway services, these positions 
ate now closed to them by administrative order. The 
Cape trade unions, unlike most of those in the Transvaal, 
have always admitted Coloured persons to membership. 
But the Cape unions must bear part of the responsibility 
for certain Acts of the Union Parliament (for instance, the 
Juveniles and Apprenticeship Acts of 1921-22) which have 


* The system by which wine is supplied to Coloured labourers at 
intervals during the day. 

+ Permanent posts in the services above the rank of common 
labourer. 
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adversely affected the employment of skilled Coloured 
labour. The Juveniles Act discriminates in favour of the 
European youth in the facilities it establishes for obtaining 
employment. The Apprenticeship Act lays down the 
conditions that have to be satisfied before admission can 
be obtained to certain of the most important skilled trades. 
It authorises the fixing of educational qualifications for 
entering on apprenticeship, which have a discriminative 
effect in that the Coloured youth has fewer educational 
opportunities than the European and is not, like the latter, 
subject to compulsory education. Nor is he able to gain 
access to the educational courses that are prescribed for 
apprentices, except partially in Cape Town. In this city, 
far and away the most important centre of skilled Coloured 
labour, the Act produced a great decrease in the number 
of Coloured entrants to the skilled trades, and there is 
justification for the view of competent observers that it 
will not be long before the Coloured man has disappeared 
from skilled employment. 

In recent years there has also taken place an expansion 
of European employment in unskilled work, at the expense 
of the Bantu in the first place, but also of the urban 
Coloured. The Europeans for whom employment has 
been sought are the so-called Poor Whites, who are pre- 
dominantly of Afrikaner rural origin. In 1924 the 
Government of the day, a coalition of the Nationalist 
(Afrikaner) and Labour (British) parties, enunciated the 
“ civilised labour policy ”, whose object was to promote 
the employment of what was in effect European labour by 
all government departments and public bodies, including 
the state railways, and by private employers as well. 
Government officials have denied that “ civilised labour ” 
can be correctly interpreted as meaning European labour. 
Yet this is the way in which some of those who have been 
officially encouraged to employ civilised labour understand 
the term, and the Government does not seem to have done 
anything to enlighten them. The Government itself 
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employs Coloured labourers on its railways at lower wages 
than those paid to Europeans. Several local authorities, 
subsidised by the Government in order that they might 
pay “civilised wages”, have replaced Coloured by 
European labour. Some private employers have done 
likewise. Through its power to manipulate tariffs, the 
Government brings pressure to bear on them to employ 
a “ reasonable amount ” of “ civilised labour ”. 

The Commission shows that there took place a con- 
siderable decline in the proportion of Coloured persons 
employed in state and private industry between the years 
1924-25 and 1933-34. ‘There can be no doubt that this 
decline has been due largely to government intervention 
in the interests of the Europeans. 

Besides presenting a large amount of useful information 
the commissioners have made a number of unanimous 
recommendations which, if acted upon, will do a great 
deai towards improving the conditions under which the 
Coloured people live. Unfortunately they have been 
unable to agree upon certain vital issues. And the divisions 
have been on “racial” lines—one Coloured and two 
English-speaking members versus the three Afrikaners. On 
the topics on which the divisions took place the former 
trio have favoured non-discriminative policies, while the 
latter have advocated discrimination. It is to be feared 
that, with colour-consciousness growing in South Africa, 
discrimination will carry the day. 


Il, NATAL AND THE UNION 


ATAL is the only province of the four that constitute 
the Union in which the majority of the white in- 
habitants are of British descent, and use English as their 
mother tongue. It is generally supposed that this is 
responsible for that sense of independence and isolation 
from the rest of the Union which is certainly found amongst 
the people of this province. Undoubtedly it has had a 
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good deal to do with the growth of this spirit, but it would 
be wrong to imagine that it is the sole and sufficient 
explanation. Geography has played its part; and there 
is a good deal to suggest that this has been, and still is, 
the major part. 

The province lies wedged between the Drakensberg 
mountains and the Indian Ocean. On the south-west it 
joins East Griqualand, an isolated district of the Cape, 
separated from the rest of that province by the Transkei 
native reserve. Further west it is flanked by Basutoland. 
To the north-east Natal’s own native reserve of Zululand 
borders Portuguese East Africa and Swaziland, still a 
British protectorate. Natal’s physical isolation from the 
rest of the Union is thus complete. The Drakensberg is 
now pierced by two railways and motor roads which enter 
the Transvaal at Laing’s Nek and the Orange Free State 
at Van Reenen’s Pass. But as the traveller makes his way 
round the lower slopes of Majuba and reaches the summit 
of Laing’s Nek he realises at once that he has crossed a 
frontier—that he is breathing a different air and is amongst 
a different people. 

Within these geographical frontiers there lies an area 
almost exactly equal in extent to that of Portugal. It is a 
singularly beautiful land, known, with good reason, as the 
Garden Province. It contains approximately 200,000 
Europeans, half of whom live in Durban, roughly the same 
number of Indians, and about eight times as many natives. 

The Indians are an admitted complication. In the latter 
part of the last century the sugar planters of the Natal coast 
were faced with a shortage of labour. The Zulu did not 
take kindly to work in the cane fields, and then as now had 
a habit of working for a few months and then suddenly 
returning to his home to attend to his own ploughing. 
The situation was met by the importation of indentured 
labour from India. The experiment was a great success 
—from the point of view of the sugar industry and that of 
the Indian labourers. So successful was it, that when the 
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indentures expired the men who were under contract to 
return to India were allowed to remain on in Natal. They 
have thriven and multiplied, and the better type amongst 
them are excellent citizens. But their very presence in 
Natal, and the ban placed on their entry into the rest of 
the Union, are not the least of the factors that make Natal 
something of a stepchild, even to-day, in the South African 
family. 

Throughout the hundred years of Natal’s history, and 
especially during the exciting period from the grant of 
responsible government in 1893 until the establishment of 
Union in 1910, geography formed a very effective barrier 
indeed. It is still effective to-day. In moments of 
local crisis and the exaltation of spirit that accompanies 
them, Natal has felt a sense of independence and isolation, 
not only from “ Dutch ” South Africa but even from the 
Empire itself. Her statesmen did not hesitate to give 
expression to this feeling in their official utterances. In 
1906 a Zulu rising broke out and for a while caused some 
alarm. It was suppressed by local forces whose severe 
methods provoked considerable protests in England. 
Questions were asked in the Commons, and Natal felt that 
the attitude of the Liberal Government showed neither 
understanding nor sympathy. The Prime Minister of 
Natal did not hesitate to speak about “ damnable inter- 
ference”, and the local press began to talk of “ cutting 
the painter”. The storm blew over, but its significance 
should not be forgotten to-day. 

The great challenge to Natal’s isolation and independence 
came, of course, with the first sitting of the National 
Convention in 1908. The Natal delegates tried hard to 
persuade their colleagues from the other colonies to adopt 
a federal rather than a unitary system for United South 
Africa. But for this they found no support, and under the 
scheme drafted by the Convention Natal was invited to 
surrender her political independence and throw in her lot 
with the three other colonies, whose predominantly 
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Afrikaner population would certainly put her own British- 
descended people into the position of a permanent political 
and racial minority. So high did feeling run at the time 
that in Natal alone of the four pre-Union colonies it was 
thought wise to hold a referendum. It says not a little 
for the patriotism of Natal in 1910, as well as for her shrewd 
appreciation of what in the long run would be her own 
best interests, that the result was a decisive majority for 
entering the Union. 

Although twenty-eight years have done much to break 
down Natal’s isolation within the Union, it still persists. 
Durban to-day is a large, prosperous and growing city. 
If it is less English in character and outlook than its loyal 
citizens would like to suppose, it is certainly quite unlike 
any other city in South Africa. Natal feels that she entered 
Union in a spirit of readiness to make sacrifices, but that 
too much has been asked of her. In particular she feels 
that the recognition of Afrikaans as the second official 
language of the Union has meant that her own unilingual 
sons have been virtually barred from entry to the civil 
service and the police, railway and educational services. 
This is perfectly true, and Natal parents to-day see to it 
that their children grow up able to talk Afrikaans. It is 
difficult to see how any other attitude could be compatible 
with citizenship of the Union. But Afrikaans is not an 
easy language to learn, and Natal feels that here is a real 
grievance. 

Amongst older Natalians there is regret for the passing 
of the good old times, when there was an English Governor 
and an English garrison and a social life that has disappeared. 
Far more serious is the effect on the life of Natal of the 
disappearance of a local responsible legislature, with the 
opportunities of service which this offered to public- 
spirited ambition. Since Union, if a man would enter 
Parliament, he must be prepared to spend several months 
of the year in Cape Town, a thousand miles away. The 
effect of this has been to dissuade from a parliamentary 
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cateer anyone not possessed of both means and leisure, 
—and of these there are very few in Natal—unless he wishes 
to employ his leisure in securing the means by becoming 
a professional politician. This is a really serious evil, and 
its effects can be seen in the Transvaal as well as in Natal. 
Behind these more general causes making for isolation, 
there is undoubtedly a strong feeling in Natal at the moment 
that the English seciion was sold in the bargain by which 
Generals Hertzog and Smuts agreed to sink their differences 
and found the party at present in power. In the last 
Parliament the Dominion party, who represent this point 
of view, had a negligible number of supporters, even from 
Natal. But Colonel Stallard, the leader of the party, is 
canvassing hard in Natal at the moment, and is confident, 
perhaps with reason, that at the coming general election the 
Dominion party will capture a number of Natal seats. 
Even if this should happen, however, it should not be 
interpreted as meaning that Natal is moving away from the 
rest of the Union on major issues. Actually the reverse is 
happening. It is just possible that the Dominion party 
may prove to be the abiding political home of a majority of 
English-speaking South Africans. A more or less perman- 
ent cleavage on those lines would disappoint many noble 
hopes, but it would certainly face present realities. Pro- 
vided that the Dominion party recognise that South Africa 
is a sovereign State within the Commonwealth, and that 
the Nationalists recognise that membership of the Common- 
wealth is the sive gua non of South Africa’s sovereign 
independence, it may be no bad thing—heresy though it is 
even to suggest it—that for this generation at least political 
parties in South Africa should still reflect genuine differences 
of tradition amongst those of different racial origins in the 
European population. It is an unlikely prospect, perhaps, 
but it is certainly there, and it need not depress us unduly. 
For underneath the surface storms of the present political 
situation time’s slow work is going on. It is reasonably 
certain that those who are boys and girls in Natal in 1938 
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will be more South African and less Natalian in their outlook 
than their fathers and mothers to-day. Almost all of them 
will have a working knowledge of Afrikaans, and many of 
them will talk it fluently. ‘The memories of the old colonial 
life, with its dependence on England and its centre at 
Government House in Pietermaritzburg, will have passed 
away. Already this younger generation seems surprisingly 
indifferent to the fierce controversies at present raging 
about Die Stem, which is now claimed as the Afrikaner 
equivalent of the national anthem. They probably feel 
that other and more serious problems will have to be faced 
by South Africa’s citizens to-morrow. And they are 
certainly right. 


IJ. Sourn-WeEst AFRICA AND THE PROTECTORATES 


LTHOUGH overshadowed by the progress of the 

general election campaign, developments in connection 
with the mandated territory of South-West Africa and the 
Protectorates have attracted considerable attention in the 
Union. Indeed, these matters have naturally entered the 
sphere of party politics and become the subject of election 
propaganda and debate. 

In sharp contrast to the vacillating policy of the Nation- 
alist party regarding the future of South-West Africa,* the 
Government spokesmen have missed no opportunity of 
re-affirming the attitude expressed in the communiqué of 
December 1936, that no transfer either of the mandate or 
of the territory itself can be considered. General Smuts, 
while chiding Dr. Malan on his supposed indifference to 
the importance of the Union’s retaining the territory, once 
again expressed a viewpoint perilously approaching his 
attitude at Windhoek in 1920, when he perturbed the 
Mandates Commission by describing the relation between 
South-West Africa and the Union as amounting to annexa- 
tion in all but name. Mr. Pirow, although admitting a 


* See THE Rounp Taste, No. 109, December 1937, pp. 188-189. 
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past statement that he would welcome Germany as a 
colonial Power on the African continent on the ground 
that there would never be peace until the colonial question 
was solved, denied that he had ever contemplated the 
return of South-West Africa or Tanganyika to Germany. 
Indeed, in emphasising the obligations placed upon the 
Union by the mandate, he said that the Union would, if 
necessary, carry out those obligations by force of arms. 

In regard to the form of administration of the territory 
of South-West Africa, it would appear that the Union 
Government still adheres to the view formulated in the 
December communiqué. General Hertzog’s reply to a 
deputation from the United National South-West party, 
whom he received in connection with the fifth-province 
proposal, although couched in somewhat ambiguous terms, 
held out no immediate hope of any alteration in the existing 
form of administration. Nor, at the other extreme, is the 
demand of the leader of the German party, Dr. Hirsekorn, 
likely to meet with any favourable consideration. His 
claim for the creation of a “ mandate citizenship ” for all 
European immigrants and settlers in the territory, in order 
to allow them to take part in its political life without losing 
their original nationality, is clearly nothing more than a 
Nazi manceuvre. If it were acceded to it would mean that 
Nazi political and propagandist activities could be carried 
on unhindered by the Union Government’s proclamation 
of April, 1937. So far, the sole result of Dr. Hirsekorn’s 
claim seems to have been an intensified counter-demand for 
the complete extirpation of Nazi agents and organisations’ 
in order to combat the evils of dual allegiance that at 
present grip the territory. 

The joint statement issued simultaneously by the British 
and Union Governments concerning the Protectorates met 
with a somewhat mixed reception in the Union. Almost 
a year has elapsed since General Hertzog expressed 
his dissatisfaction with the lack of progress on the part 
of the British Government towards implementing the 
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aide-memoire of 1935. Itis felt that the practical steps which 
are now to be taken to put into execution the principle of 
co-operation might well have been taken many months, if 
not years, earlier. Nevertheless, the setting up of a joint 
advisory conference, consisting of the Resident Com- 
missioners of Basutoland, Swaziland and Bechuanaland, 
together with the Union Secretaries for Native Affairs, 
Agriculture and Finance, under the chairmanship of the 
senior Resident Commissioner, is heartily welcomed by all 
shades of opinion. The machinery thus provided, which 
is to be set in motion immediately, would seem adequate to 
deal with the problems involved in the incorporation of 
the Protectorates into the Union. There is no doubt that 
the conference will have opportunities for the discussion of 
many matters of joint concern and find many openings for 
co-operation. ‘The joint statement has been criticised for 
its failure to define even in the most elastic fashion the 
period within which the Protectorates may be considered 
ripe for transfer to the Union, or to specify the terms of 
transfer, or to define the methods by which the native 
inhabitants of the Protectorates may express their views. 
These omissions are not, however, matters of immediate 
moment. What is of moment is that a solution has been 
found which will obviate conflict between the British and 
Union Governments. It now remains for the Union 
Government to avail itself of this new avenue of approach 
by formulating and explaining the terms of transfer in such 
a way as to abate the feelings of mistrust and suspicion that 
exist in the Protectorates and at Westminster. 
South Africa, 
April 1938. 





NEW ZEALAND 


ARLIAMENT has been in recess for most of the past 
three months (actually from December 10 to March 1) 
and in view of the general election at the end of the year 
this has been a period of exceptional political activity. It 


has, moreover, witnessed some interesting developments 
of Labour policy. 


I. SratE MARKETING PROBLEMS 


HE state marketing programme, in particular, has made 
some headway, though in regard to oversea marketing 
there is not much new to report. The prices of our butter 
and cheese on the London market have continued to be 
satisfactory. The dairy account for the year ended July 31, 


1937, showed a deficit of less than £338,750, compared 
with an estimated deficit of £548,000. The Minister of 
Marketing (Mr. Walter Nash) explained that this good 
result was due in part to an abnormal rise of prices for a 
short period in the United Kingdom and in part to con- 
siderable sales of our produce to Germany. He had made 
it quite clear to the English agents and merchants (so he 
assured the dairy conference) that the New Zealand Govern- 
ment had no intention of altering the selling machinery in 
the United Kingdom so long as it was satisfied that those 
concerned with the sale of New Zealand produce in Tooley 
Street and elsewhere were doing the work they were paid 
to do. He had warned the British authorities that any 
attempt to impose a subsidy-levy scheme on our produce 
would be regarded as the worst form of discrimination and 
would be resisted strenuously. For the present there was to 
be no levy. 
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The annual conference of delegates from dairy companies 
all over the Dominion expressed grave discontent with the 
manner in which the guaranteed price is fixed. The 
farmers have always felt that the Government was con- 
cealing something to its disadvantage in refusing to make 
public the report of the committee on whose advice (it is 
understood) the price is fixed. After a long discussion the 
conference resolved to demand that the price should be fixed 
each season by an independent tribunal consisting of an equal 
number of assessors appointed by the dairy board and the 
Government, presided over by a judge of the Supreme 
Court. Adopting the formula enunciated a fortnight 
earlier by Mr. Adam Hamilton (Leader of the Opposition), 
the conference demanded that the guaranteed price should 
be such as would enable the producer to pay competitive 
rates of wages; to pay reasonable interest on capital invested 
in land and stock; to meet increased costs (including those 
resulting from legislation and tariffs); and to enjoy for 
himself a remuneration commensurate with the service he 
renders to the community. The conference was not dis- 
quieted by the deficit in the dairy account for the past year : 
at any rate it was not held sufficient to be an obstacle to the 
demand for a higher guaranteed price. It was pointed 
out that the bounty paid in this form amounted to only 
one-tenth of a penny per pound of butterfat, which the 
conference evidently considered inadequate, even in addition 
to the aids and subsidies the farmers are receiving in other 
forms. The Dominion executive of the Farmers’ Union 
supported this and similar demands in a general resolution 
“for British justice for New Zealand’s most important 
industry ”. Mr. Nash admitted that he was not wedded 
to the present machinery for fixing the guaranteed 
price and was prepared to discuss the matter with the 
Cabinet. 

In other directions the Government’s marketing policy 
has been extended. The state is this year paying out by 
way of guarantee to producers of apples 11s. per case on 
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an export estimated at 250,000 cases. In regard to im- 
ported fruits, the New Zealand market last season was for a 
considerable time very short of oranges and other citrus 
fruits; and although New Zealand controls the Cook 
Islands it was necessary to allow the free importation of 
oranges and mandarins from Australia throughout the 
current summer. Following on this, the Government took 
over control of the importation of oranges from the Cook 
Islands. It also controls the importation and distribution 
of Samoan bananas. On February 12 Mr. Nash announced 
his intention to assume complete supervision of the importa- 
tion of citrus fruits and bananas from all sources, using 
existing channels for distribution within New Zealand. 
The object of this policy is to ensure an adequate supply of 
fruit at reasonable prices. The new scheme commences 
for bananas in April and for citrus fruits in May. 

In the flax industry, too, there has been an extension of 
state control. Under the provisions of the Industrial 
Efficiency Act 1936, a plan for the betterment of this very 
precarious industry was prepared and accepted in its 
essentials by a majority of those engaged either as em- 
ployers or as workers. In accordance with the Act a 
committee is now being organised to take control of the 
industry. It will be charged with the supervision of 
marketing both at home and overseas and will recommend 
to the Government the rate of subsidy to be paid on hemp 
exported. 

The control of honey marketing has also passed over to 
the state, but apparently not with the unanimous approval 
of the producers. It was announced on February 14 that 
in accordance with resolutions passed by beekeepers all 
over the Dominion the Government would make arrange- 
ments to process, pack and distribute honey for export and 
for the local market. In the local market it proposed to 
take over the fixed assets of New Zealand Honey Limited. 
It also proposed to take over the functions, in oversea 
marketing, of the New Zealand Honey Board. This body 
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has managed the industry for the past few years with a 
certain amount of success. The quality of the honey 
exported has been improved, and the pay-out to producers 
increased from 4:58d per pound in 1933 to 7d in 1937. 
Producers naturally congratulate themselves on these prices 
as compared with the 2d or 3d a pound which it is said is 
the most that beekeepers in other countries net from the 
same market. The resolutions already referred to show 
that there is a strong feeling in favour of state control, but 
the president of the beekeepers’ association believes that 
the producers are hopelessly divided. 

The Government was approached in December by the 
oil companies with a request for permission to advance the 
retail price of petrol in controlled areas by a penny per 
gallon. ‘The claim was based on the ground of rises in 
the oversea costs of oil production. In announcing the 
Government’s acquiescence in the increase as from January 
3, the Minister of Industries and Commerce insisted that 
the rise was “in no way due to any advance they (the 


companies) have had to meet by way of internal marketing 


costs. ‘They have had to meet higher local costs but did 
not ask for concessions on these grounds. ‘The increase is 
in no way due to additional costs that the companies have 
had to meet from recent changes in industrial legislation ”. 


Il, TRADE AGREEMENTS 


EEK by week the Minister of Marketing has been 

able to announce fresh fruits of his negotiations in the 
United Kingdom and elsewhere during his long tour abroad. 
On January 28 he stated that the quota of chilled beef from 
New Zealand allowed into the United Kingdom for the 
April-June quarter of this year would be 50 per cent. 
larger than in the same quarter of 1937; while the maxi- 
mum total of frozen beef and veal to be imported was also 
increased from 265,600 cwt to 370,000 cwt. Reports on 
the quality of our chilled beef had been good and it appeared 
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that the United Kingdom would be able to take all that 
we could produce. 

Following an exchange of letters between the Minister 
of Customs (Mr. Nash) and the consul-general for the 
Netherlands, a trade agreement was published as an order- 
in-council on January 13. It is somewhat similar to those 
already concluded with Belgium and Germany, the principal 
result being to admit a larger quantity of New Zealand 
apples to that part of the continent of Europe. Mr. Nash 
explained that in the five years 1933-37 New Zealand had 
exported to the Netherlands goods to the value of £530,281 
(mainly wool, hides and a few apples), and her imports 
from the Netherlands in the same period had amounted to 
£877,155 (New Zealand currency in each instance). The 
Netherlands was now to double the quota of apples she 
received from New Zealand at the reduced monopoly fee 
of 2 cents a gross kilo, importing in the future 70,000 cases 
a year, and to grant an increased quota also for raw animal 
fats. We take in return (as we do also from Belgium 
and Germany) cigars, medicinal preparations, industrial 
machinery, electrical goods and kalsomine. Mr. Nash’s 
talks in North America have also borne fruit in a con- 
siderable expansion of our butter and meat exports to 
Canada. 

About the new year negotiations were carried out with 
an Australian delegation led by Mr. T. W. White, Minister 
of Trade and Customs in the Commonwealth. These 
appear not to have moved with entire smoothness, inasmuch 
as the Australian Government protested against the intro- 
duction into Empire agreements of what they described as 
a policy of discrimination. Replying to this complaint, 
Mr. Savage insisted that New Zealand had no such inten- 
tion; her sole purpose was to protect the standard of living 
against outside competition : 


We have, for instance, introduced the 40-hour week, and I do 
not think that anyone outside New Zealand should seriously 
question our right to do it, and . . . we cannot do it without 
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taking into serious consideration the protection of our industries 
against undue competition from outside. It is our desire to work 
in with Australia as far as we can, but there is no desire to dis- 
criminate against Australia. 


The outcome of the negotiations was disclosed on February 
28, when orders-in-council were gazetted bringing into 
force a fairly long list of increases in the customs tariff, 
affecting especially imports from Australia and Canada. 
Discussing the increases, the Minister said that the 
increasing volume of imports had shown the Government 
that some further measure of protection was necessary if 
industries in New Zealand were to develop as it was felt 
they should do. The increases now made “ should enable 
them to capture a large proportion of the trade in the goods 
now imported... thus leading to the expansion of 
industry along the lines desired.” He was confident, he 
added, that although duties had been increased it did not 
necessarily follow that internal prices would rise. “On 
the contrary, as the result of increased production and 
consequent greater efficiency in industry, New Zealand 
manufacturers should be in a position to reduce prices and 
internal competition should ensure that prices are kept at 
their lowest level.” The only increase made under the 
British preferential tariff, he said, was on boots and shoes 
(other than rubber), but the rates on footwear from 
Australia, Canada and foreign countries had been advanced. 
Full consideration was given to representations made on 
behalf of British manufacturers. Australia had agreed to 
admit fruit-grading machines and certain infant foods from 
New Zealand free of duty and was considering whether 
certain other classes of New Zealand goods could be treated 
mote favourably. The agreement was evidence of the 
friendly feelings between the two countries. “ The 
Commonwealth recognised the right of this Dominion 
to safeguard and develop her industries. I have no reason 
to think that the action now taken will in any way prejudice 
trade relationships between the Commonwealth and New 
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Zealand, but on the other hand I am definitely of opinion 
that the negotiations have gone a long way to cement the 
evident goodwill which exists between the two countries. 
A similar position obtains regarding trade relationships 
with Canada.” 

The Minister of Industries and Commerce (Mr. D. G. 
Sullivan) insisted even more emphaticaily than Mr. Nash 
that the increased protection would not be followed by an 
increase in prices. He said: 


By capturing a greater proportion of the domestic market, 
manufacturers’ production costs should tend to decrease, and the 
competition between domestic units will help to keep prices at a 
reasonable level, just as has happened in Australia, where the 
tariff has been high. . . » The tariff alteration on boots and shoes 

. Should be of great assistance in restoring the prosperity 
of the footwear manufacturing industry. For months past 
representations have been made to me by manufacturers that 
competition from overseas was felt very adversely and to an 
increasing degree and was having the effect of preventing the 
expansion of New Zealand industries. 


It is scarcely necessary to add that the New Zealand manu- 


facturers and farmers published manifestoes, the one 
“welcoming this first instalment of the fulfilment of 
the Government’s promise to safeguard New Zealand 
industries” and the other deploring the increased costs 
involved, which would amount to “a further cut in the 
amount of the guaranteed price”. 


Ill. THe Economics or Lasour Po.icy 


OMMENTARIES on New Zealand legislation which 

have been made by several well-known economists from 
a variety of angles have furnished both the Government 
and its critics with matter for the forthcoming electoral 
campaign. ‘The first of these, by Professor H. Belshaw of 
Auckland University College, was a careful consideration 
from the theoretical standpoint of the economic effects of 
the guaranteed price. Dr. Belshaw is an economist of 
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distinction who in recent years has acted on various com- 
missions in the Dominion and who was temporarily 
attached to the staff of the late Minister of Finance (Mr. 
J. G. Coates). He remarks that the guaranteed price 
affords—as is of course evident—great scope for con- 
troversy and political pressure through disagreement 
between the farmers and the Government as to whether 
the price properly expresses the intention of the Act. 
“Potentially,” he says, “the deficit in the dairy account 
may provide the basis for a considerable secondary inflation, 
but it seems unlikely that this will occur to the full extent 
made possible by the increase in the cash basis.” “‘ Both 
the direct effects and the effects implicit in the application 
of the principle of equity to other incomes justify an 
increase in the guaranteed price unless higher financial 
costs are accompanied by increased productive efficiency, 
which brings other dangers.” ‘‘ Assuming no change in 
oversea prices, the continuance of the policy leads to pro- 
gressive disequilibrium and unemployment.” Professor 
Belshaw considers it is self-deception to expect that any 
substantial basis for guaranteed prices can be found in 
reciprocal trade agreements. “The Government (he 
believes) is not likely to resort to further depreciation of 
the exchange as a remedy for increased unemployment 
since it has committed itself irrevocably against exchange 
depreciation.” He doubts whether market prices can be 
sustained even at the present level for very long; the 
country is probably due for a succession of deficits in the 
dairy account. “To budget for a deficit of £2,000,000 
in the account when conditions are relatively ptosperous 
is hardly reassuring.’ “If surpluses occurred, more 
especially before an election, there would be strong pressure 
on the Government by farmers to distribute them; indeed, 
a Government which accumulated surpluses over a number 
of years to meet future deficits would be committing 
political harakiri; and this is not to be expected.” The 
logical outcome of guaranteed prices and incomes is 
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production control in farming. This involves a considerable 
extension of economic planning, but Professor Belshaw 
doubts the capacity of a capitalist democracy in a country 
such as New Zealand to plan effectively. 


If the New Zealand Government intends to establish a socialist 
economy that argument must be pursued on a different plane. In 
the absence of such an intention one fears that if the implications 
of guaranteed prices are neglected there may be involved a con- 
siderable waste of resources, or that, the implications ic 
accepted, guaranteed prices have set a course towards seas whic 
will be politically stormy and traversed by dangerous economic 


shoals. 

Professor Belshaw’s article (which appeared in the Economic 
Record for December 1937) is essentially theoretical, but 
will be read with much interest in connection with events 
already recorded in this article. 

A few weeks later Sir Josiah Stamp, on a short call at 
Auckland, was invited (by an Opposition newspaper) to 
comment on politics in New Zealand. Admitting that 
he had not studied New Zealand affairs at all, he remarked : 
*““] presume that the New Zealand Government has good 
reasons for some of its legislation. . . . It will be a falling 
world market that will test the situation. I am always 
suspicious of things which look so good as shortening of 
hours and maintenance of high wages at the same time. . . . 
Perhaps, however, things are different in New Zealand from 
the rest of the world ”. 

Recent events may appear to bear out some of the more 
obvious warnings of both economists, in particular the 
demands of the dairy farmers for an increase in the 
guaranteed price and the renewed claims of the New 
Zealand Manufacturers’ Federation for an increase of duties 
to restore the parity of costs adumbrated in the Ottawa 
agreements, which they declared had been destroyed by 
the legislation of the Government. 

A steady rise in prices over a wide range of manufactured 
commodities is apparent in New Zealand, and it remains 
to be seen whether the further protection granted to New 
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Zealand manufacturers will not in the long run be added to 
the internal price. One section of manufacturers has 
given a definite assurance that prices will not rise. Never- 
theless, a reduction in price following a higher duty is 
certainly not normal. 

The economists have not been unanimously sceptical. 
Government debaters were much cheered by the visit of 
Mr. Colin Clark, economist and statistician of Cambridge 
University, and a recognised authority on problems of 
national income. Mr. Clark’s opinions contained some- 
thing for both sides. Without disclosing the basis of his 
calculation, he estimated the national income of New 
Zealand for the year ended March 31, 1937, at £200,000,000, 
and for the present year at £220,000,000, as compared with 
the previous highest total of £177,000,000 in 1928-29 and 
the minimum of £129,000,000 in 1932-33. He remarked : 


The most important impression I have gained from these figures 
is that the New Zealand farmers are the best off in the world. 
No farmers in the world come near to the New Zealand standard 
of living. I should say the Australian farmer has the next highest 
standard, but it is a long way behind New Zealand’s. There is 
then a gap until we come to countries like Canada and the 
Argentine. In my opinion the practical scientific outlook of 
the New Zealand farmer, the specialisation which is necessary to 
secure high returns, and the natural fertility of the soil, are respon- 
sible for this happy situation. The farming community is on the 
average better off than the urban community, for, numbering 20 
per cent. of the population, they enjoy at present 30 per cent. of 
the national income. 


Mr. Clark’s calculation of the proportion of the national 
income taken in taxation also forms cheery reading. In 
New Zealand the proportion has remained almost constant 
for some yeats at 18 per cent., slightly higher than in 
Australia and just a little lower than in Sweden and Holland. 
In Great Britain it is 25 per cent., in France 26°3, and in 
the United States 23:4. Mr. Clark admits that New 
Zealand is likely to feel the reflection of the decline in - 
prosperity in Great Britain, though butter frequently shows 
a tendency to move against slump causes. 
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The loss that a decline in overseas values would cause to New 
Zealand could be offset by maintaining a vigorous public works 
progennr and by maintaining the spending power of the 
armers by subsidising the dairy industry account. As long as the 
income of the primary producers could be kept up the remainder 
of the national income would also remain stable, and assist- 
ance to the primary producers should not be hard to maintain 
iat the comparatively short period that prices would remain 

own. ... 

I do not think this country need allow itself, or will allow itself, 
to be swamped by the force of depression as was the case in 
1929-30. Wenow know enongh about the causes of depressions 
and the factors responsible for dragging down income to be able 
to obviate their effects by facing the situation promptly and 
resolutely. New Zealand’s present policy, so far as I can see, 
is to use its control of credit to maintain the level of both farming 
and urban incomes in spite of a prospective drop in exports. No 
other country in the world has made such a bold departure from 
the old-fashioned fatalistic outlook towards depressions, or has 
taken such positive steps to promote and maintain employment 
and income. New Zealand deserves to succeed, and I think it 
will succeed, in facing the next depression by the scientific control 
of banking and public works policy.* 


This declaration seems to have encouraged the Govern- 


ment; for in subsequent announcements Ministers jauntily 
brushed aside counsels of gloom and reiterated their inten- 
tion to “insulate” New Zealand against the possible 
effects of depression abroad. Speaking at Featherston on 
February 26, Mr. Savage said : 


One of the bogeys which the Opposition delight to conjure up 
is the prospect of another depression. They threaten the people 
with depression both from outside as a result of so-called overseas 
recession as well as from inside as the result of Labour’s pros- 
perity policy. Let there be no mistake or misunderstanding 
about it: even if there is any recession overseas, Labour’s policy 
is being framed to avert the effects from being imposed on the 

ople of this country. . . . The Government is determined to 

ase Our money system on production. . . . National income 
must and can be substantially maintained during bad times 
overseas. Labour will protect the standards of living by main- 
taining wage rates and i by protecting the Siete 
income, and there must certainly be no cutting of public works to 
secure economies, which was one of the cardinal errors of the past 


* Evening Post, February 17. 
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depression. ‘The clearest lesson of the depression is that mone- 
tary policy is the most important single factor causing a country’s 
economic prosperity. Already we have made use of the public 
credit in restoring prosperity ; and we will not hesitate to use it 
further whenever the necessity arises. 


IV. THe Work oF PARLIAMENT 


T was expected that when Parliament resumed on March 1 

the Government would be ready with its two main policy 
Bills, dealing with national health and superannuation, 
measures upon which several committees had been busy for 
some months past. The New Zealand Government, like 
that of Australia, borrowed an official from the British 
civil service to assist it with actuarial advice, and it has also 
received from various organisations in New Zealand more 
or less critical comments upon the tentative proposals put 
forward. The task of drafting the Bills has taken much 
longer than was anticipated; and Mr. Savage disclosed in 
his Featherston speech that the Government intended to 
set up a special parliamentary committee to consider the 
measures during the forthcoming recess in readiness for the 
normal session of Parliament in June. In the absence of 
the larger pensions measure a Bill was introduced on 
March 3 to extend eligibility for the old age pension to 
persons who have been in New Zealand only ten years at 
the time of the amending Act or, having been here five 
years, shall later complete ten years. When the present 
Government came into office the period of qualification 
was 25 years (reduced in 1936 to 20). In effect this still 
left pensionless many persons who on reaching the age of 
65 were unable to continue in employment. If they were 
without a competence they had to seek relief through 
charitable channels, part of the burden of which falls upon 
the consolidated fund and local taxation. The new law 
transfers to enjoyment of the old age pensions a potential 
body of some 3,700 elderly persons who hitherto have had 
to accept a less desirable form of relief. During this 
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debate the Minister in charge of the Bill (Mr. W. E. Parry) 
disclosed that while in Australia he had discussed with the 
Commonwealth Government reciprocity in pensions, which 
he suggested might reasonably provide a nucleus for an 
Empire scheme of reciprocity. 

Lack of legislative work served a good purpose in 
enabling the House to debate the activities of the Intex- 
national Labour Office. The occasion was a motion to 
ratify 22 of the international labour conventions, none of 
which instruments New Zealand had yet officially accepted. 
The Minister of Labour (Mr. H. T. Armstrong), who was 
present at the last conference in Geneva, rightly took credit 
for the Government in having for the first time asked 
Parliament to receive a report on the working of the I.L.O. 
or to ratify any of the 62 conventions adopted since the 
Office was established in 1919. It is fair to add that the 
Dominion has in general carried out the provisions of 
the conventions, and that the ratification of these 22 does 
not require any legislation. The debate showed a warm 
appreciation on both sides of the House of the fine social 
work of the I.L.O. Mr. Armstrong made the suggestion 
that New Zealand should have an economic adviser at 
future conferences. 

Lack of other work also enabled the Government to 
fulfil a promise made to the Opposition during the passage 
of the Petroleum Bill 1937 that the clauses governing the 
payment of royalties should be fully debated before being 
put into effect. The Act provides that royalties shall be 
paid to the Crown only, the landowner being compensated 
merely for surface damage involved. The Minister of 
Mines (Mr. P. C. Webb) contended that the landowner 
did nothing towards the discovery of the oil and that the 
government and the people should receive the royalties. 
In the past there had been a suspicion that the companies 
had not been anxious to discover oil; and even that false 
reports had been made. The companies wished to be free 
to prospect wherever they wished, paying compensation 
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for damage involved, and he believed that if the new 
legislation were put into operation there would be intensive 
oil exploration within the next few months. They were 
simply following the United Kingdom Act of 1937. The 
Opposition contended that by United Kingdom law 
minerals under land which was held in fee simple were the 
property of the landowner. Sir Apirana Ngata reminded 
the Government that they had promised to confer with 
the landowners, both Maori and pakeha (white), before 
issuing any licences. ‘The Maori were solid in asking that 
they should receive compensation if any of their rights 
under the Treaty of Waitangi were taken away. He 
adhered to the opinion of Sir Robert Stout that the state’s 
tight of eminent domain carried with it responsibility for 
paying compensation. They quite agreed that the oil 
should be the property of the state, but not that the private 
landowner should get nothing at all. The Maori tribes 
affected would be prepared to allow a proportion of their 
royalties to go into a general fund for Maori purposes. 
This intervention of Sir Apirana Ngata, whose mana 
(prestige) in Parliament and with the Maori people is still 
very high, was an interesting reminder of the tenderness 
with which the rights of the Maori under the Treaty of 
Waitangi are still regarded. ‘That they are not less secure 
than those of the pakeha the Opposition tacitly admitted in 
insisting that the Maori had no more right to royalties than 
the pakeha. Mr. Parry drew a red herring across the scent 
by remarking: “I wonder what the Opposition will say 
to a proposition that the 5 per cent. royalty should be used 
to establish a permanent defence fund? Would they 
agree to such a suggestion?” It is not clear that there 


was any authority for such an offer, but Sir Apirana replied 
without hesitation : 


I can certainly speak for my own people. I know that if the 
Government were to go to the Ngatiporou (tribe) and say that all 
the proceeds from all oil royalties were to be devoted to a defence 
fund there would be only one answer. If the Government 
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were to say that over and above the defence contribution 
from the consolidated fund this money was to be used solely for 
defence purposes the traditions and history of my people are such 
that there would be no doubt as to their answer. If that argu- 
ment had been raised at the start I do not think the Maori people 
would have raised a single objection. 


No more was heard of this interesting suggestion. The 
Opposition moved an amendment that at least 50 per cent. 
of the royalties should be paid to the owners of the land, 
whether pakeha or Maori; but this was defeated by 44 votes 
to 16 (two of the four Maori members voting on each side). 
Last session’s Act therefore will go into operation. 
Another important measure passed in the short session 
(March 1 to 15) authorises the Government to establish 
iron and steel works as a monopoly and to raise the sum of 
£5,000,000 if necessary for that purpose. The rights 
previously held by the Onakaka Iron and Steel Company 
Limited (in liquidation) are revoked, with provision for 
compensation; and the Iron and Steel Industries Act 1914 
(which provided for the payment of bounties to increase 
the output) is repealed. Moving the second reading, the 
Minister of Industries and Commerce said it appeared 
probable that the state would establish its works at Onakaka 
(in Nelson province) unless circumstances made it advisable 
to have them in Wellington. The Onakaka Company had 
received bounties amounting to £42,000 and other grants 
and assistance, but it went into liquidation in 1931. Then 
the Pacific Steel Company took over its options and also 
received assistance towards the cost of expert reports. A 
report from Messrs. H. A. Brassert and Company, the 
London engineers, indicated that circumstances in New 
Zealand were likely to warrant the establishment of a small- 
production unit. There had been great delay, the Minister 
said, in getting deliveries of iron and steel from Great 
Britain, which had seriously hampered the Government’s 
public works and railways, nor did he think that such delay 
would be merely transitory. He believed the industry 
could stand on its own feet without raising prices, but if 
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necessaty the Government would follow the example of 
Australia and Great Britain and use the tariff for protection 
against dumping. All the legislation on this industry as 
far back as 1910 had provided that after a certain period 
of private enterprise the state should resume the under- 
takings. (The development of ironsand and ore in New 
Zealand has engaged the attention of Parliament off and on 
for about 50 years.) Criticism by the Opposition was 
based on the belief that private enterprise with state assist- 
ance was the right method for developing the industry. 
They resisted socialisation on principle, and opposed this 
undertaking in particular on the score of the financial 
burden that was likely to be cast upon the country. After 
three days’ debate an Opposition amendment to delay the 
Bill for further investigation was defeated by 45 votes to 
18, and the Bill was passed on March 12. 


V. PREPARING FOR THE ELECTIONS 


OLITICAL activity in the country has been steadily 

increasing, and both parties have been selecting candi- 
dates for the general election. ‘The Labour Government 
is still able to appeal to the country on the grounds of 
general evidence of prosperity, a buoyant revenue and good 
ptices prevailing in our principal markets. The increase 
of internal prices is no doubt disturbing, and will gradually 
turn some support away from the Government if it con- 
tinues during the next few months, but for the present the 
omens still favour the Labour party. 

The National party, which reorganised very promptly 
after its decisive defeat in November 1935, has nevertheless 
had encouraging experiences in the country, especially in 
the old Reform strongholds, and its leaders entertain the 
hope that they will be able to maintain party unity and so 
face the Government in straight contests throughout the 
Dominion. If three-sided contests can be eliminated they 


will have a definite prospect of reducing the Government’s 
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majority by recovering some of the seats that were lost in 
1935 by vote-splitting. They expect that the growing 
uneasiness at the rising public expenditure, and resentment 
against the intervention of the state in business and against 
tising prices, will help them to turn the tables and put the 
Government out of office. Political history does not 
exactly favour such hopes; but prophecy in the political 
sphere is always precarious. 

An event which has encouraged the anti-Government 
forces is the formation of the Auckland Freedom Associa- 
tion to stimulate interest in politics and to maintain 
democracy and constitutional rights. It will “ oppose by 
all lawful means the growing danger involved in the rapidly 
growing tendency towards the control by the state of both 
agriculture and industry”, and to this end will “act in 
co-operation with the political party that has for its primary 
aim the safeguarding of constitutional liberty and the 
elimination of all unnecessary interference by the Govern- 
ment with the private rights of individuals”. It will give 
financial assistance to that party and will assist its candidates 
when the Association thinks fit. The party indicated is 
evidently the National party. Mr. Hamilton, in welcoming 
this “ group in Auckland which is entirely opposed to the 
doctrine of the totalitarian state”, added: ‘“‘ The new 
organisation is ready for alliance with the National party 
and is prepared to give us its support because our ideals 
are the same. ‘That is all that matters.’ Mr. Savage 
remarked that it was simply “ the old brains trust in a new 
attire aiming to keep down the living standard of the 
people. . . . They could call the organisation by any name 
but it must be remembered that the battle of the future 
would be between the people’s right to govern themselves 
and be free and the big moneyed interests”. The Freedom 
Association has secured the services as organiser of Pro- 
fessor R. M. Algie, who resigned the chair of law at Auck- 
land University in order to accept that position. 

In Wellington, meanwhile, a similar organisation has 
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come into being under the title of the Constitutional 
League. It also is based on principles of democracy and 
appeals to those “‘ who are absolutely opposed to any form 
of state absolutism, be it socialism, fascism or communism, 
and who desite to re-establish in New Zealand the 
democratic state ”’. 


In a speech at Taihape on February 3 Mr. Hamilton 
enunciated twelve of the main points of the National 
patty’s policy, in this order: Empire reciprocity; private 
enterprise in industry, freehold tenure of land, and opposi- 
tion to socialism and monopolistic control; acceptance of 
the Farmers’ Union’s demand for better treatment of the 
farmer; encouragement of New Zealand industries which 
can be established on a sound basis; closer settlement and 
sub-division of certain estates; fullest employment and the 
highest wages that industry can afford; an efficient defence 
in co-operation with the rest of the Empire; private owner- 
ship of transport services as complementary to the railways ; 
non-political courts of justice; a reserve bank under 
national management, free of politics or commercial profit ; 
reduced taxation; and a ministry of social service. 


New Zealand, 
April 1, 1938. 
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